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1/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  toriter  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fiUe.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  ielUng  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neUher  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  thevt  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fiarless.-^Dm  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


A  POLITICAL  PROGRAMME. 

Prom  this  time  forward  the  Examiner  will  be  under 
new  management.  So  much  as  this  it  is  perhaps  both 
necessary  aud  advisable  that  we  should  announce  to 
OUT  readers ;  but  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  convey  an 
impression  that  any  change  whatever  was  contemplated 
in* the  broad  principles  which  have  hitherto  given  their 
tone  to  this  paper.  From  Leigh  Hunt  to  Fonblanque, 
and  from  Fonblanque  to  the  present  date,  the  course  of 
the  oldest  Liberal  weekly  organ  has  been  clearly  traced 
upon  the  political  chart.  The  one  fundamental  and 
luminous  maxim  which  has  guided,  and  which  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  guide,  the  writers  of  these  columns  is  the  maxim 
which  has  been  cherished  by  all  who  have  striven  for 
human  progress  in  every  age.  If  we  are  asked  for  our 
programme,  we  reply  in  these  words  : — “It  is  the  same 
which  was  virtually  adopted  by  that  long  line  of  noble 
Englishmen  who  have  championed  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  from  the  times  of  Fitz-Osbert  and  of  Langton 
until  now.  It  is  the  same  which  has  animated  many  a 
popular  insurrection,  ridiculed  and  distorted  in  the  pages 
of  historians,  bat  in  reality,  as  any  able  man  might  show 
if  ho  would  set  himself  to  the  task,  most  laudable  and 
beneficent  struggles  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  It  is 
the  same  which  drove  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  which  nerved  those  who  were  left 
behind  to  exalt  the  rights  of  the  People  above  the 
prerogatives  of  the  King.  It  is  the  same  which  inspires 
the  words  of  the  great  Charter,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
of  the  Reform  Bills.  It  is  the  same  which  has  been  more 
or  less  adhered  to  by  tlie  genuine  Liberals  of  every  age, 
but  which  is  so  often  professed  as  an  empty  boast,  and 
so  rarely  acted  upon  with  the  self-sacrifice  implied  in  it. 
It  is,  in  brief,  the  principle  of  Perfect  Equality  before  the 
LaWj  which,  when  rightly  interpreted,  comprises  the 
whole  of  oar  programme,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  our 
demands.”  Whatever  fate  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  the  Examiner,  this  maxim  mu.st  be  the  pivot  of  truth 
on  which  its  existence  shall  turn. 

The  principle  once  admitted,  our  practice  will  mould 
itself  with  ease.  It  is  barely  necessary  that  we  should 
draw  out  the  details,  when  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  the  natural  evolution  of  the  scheme.  As  the  acorn 
contains  the  oak)  and  as  the  air  implies  the  harmony,  so 
does  our  axiom  of  perfect  equality  before  the  law  embrace 
and  induce  our  treatment  of  every  political  problem.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  process  of  elaboration 
will  follow  upon  the  assignment  of  the  data — how  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  argument  will  spring  from  the 
statement  of  the  premisses.  Here,  and  now,  ^ye  will 
bat  indicate  the  lines  which  it  will  be  for  our  contributors 
to  observe  and  pursue.  If  all  are  equal  in  theory,  it  is 
for  us  to  assimilate  our  practice  to  the  theory ;  and, 
if  all  ought  to  be  equal  before  the  law,  it  is  for 
us  to  sha'pe  the  law  in  this  sense.  It  follows  that 
we  must  abhor  every  form  and  manifestation  of  slavery ; 
fight  agaiust  every  oppression,  every  unnecessary  sub¬ 
jection,  every  harsh  or  strained  restriction  of  individual 
liberty.  That  there  should  be  restrictions  in  every 


society  of  men  is  implied  in  the  very  definition  of  society. 
I  But,  for  that  precise  reason,  no  society  is  perfectly  sound 
or  just  until  such  restrictions  have  been  reduced  to  the 
extreme  minimum  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Of  slavery  in  its  most  vicious  form  we  are 
happily  rid;  but  it  exists  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  what 
we  can  do  to  annihilate  it  is  due  to  those  who  cannot 
liberate  themselves.  From  oppression  wo  are  not  yet, 
aud  we  never  shall  be  free.  The  tyranny  of  sex 
over  sex,  of  creed  over  creed,  of  caste  over  caste,  of 
wealth  over  poverty,  of  birth  over  ability ;  in  short,  the 
tyranny,  bo  it  what  it  may,  of  monopoly  and  privilege 
over  right,  is  a  many-headed  monster  of  evil  against 
which  may  our  swords  never  fail  to  strike !  Innumerable 
are  the  questions  here  implied ;  such  as  the  universal 
right  of  suffrage,  the  redistribution  of  political  power, 
with  an  amended  scheme  of  representation ;  self-govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  in  State  and  municipality ;  impartial 
treatment  of  creeds,  involving  the  destruction  of  esta¬ 
blishments^;  the  liberation  of  the  land  from  its  present 
fetters,  whether  as  regards  its  free  and  simple  transfer 
or  its  proper  cultivation ;  the  abolition  of  primogeniture 
and  entail ;  the  repeal  of  the  game  laws  ;  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  at  once  of  tenant  and  labourer;  the  simplification 
of  law,  and  the  more  impartial  administration  of  justice ; 
the  liberty  of  co-operation  and  combination,  with  the 
removal  of  all  legal  disabilities  from  labour.  All  these 
questions  will  demand  onr  vigilant  attention,  and  we 
must  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  prevent,  by  every 
species  of  moral  force  and  snasion,  the  enactment  of  any 
new  laws  which  would  violate  the  same  principle.  We 
shall  thns  set  our  faces  against  all  prohibitory  Bills  pro¬ 
posing  unduly  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
whether  their  professed  object  be  to  check  the  abase  of 
liberty,  or  to  promote  the  better  observance  of  times  and 
ceremonies.  Morality  can  hardly  be  advanced  by  sup¬ 
pressing  freedom  of  action.  A  law  which  would  enslave 
men  to  a  particular  standard  of  virtue  would  probably 
end  by  enslaving  them  to  vices  from  which  they  were 
previously  free. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  respect  in  which  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  behoves  the  State  to  exercise 
an  absolute  compulsory  power  over  the  entire  community. 
We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  perfect 
equality  before  the  law  demands  in  England  a  national 
system  of  universal  compulsory  odneation.  The  absence 
of  education  is  an  evil  which  wrongs  both  the  indiv  idual 
and  the  community ;  its  enforcement  increases  instead 
of  restraining  liberty,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  the  compulsion.  If  there  be  a  sense  in 
which  parent  or  child  is  curtailed  of  his  freedom  of  action 
by  the  application  of  the  law  in  question,  then  this  must 
be  taken  as  a  case  in  which  the  interest  of  the  community 
greatly  outweighs  the  interest  of  the  individual.  It  is 
barely  necessary  to  add  that,  whore  such  compulsion  is 
employed,  there  ought  to  bo  the  most  perfect  and 
scrupulous  impartiality,  with  an  utter  absence  of  all 
extraneous  causes  of  inequality  in  the  operation  of  the 
law.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  principle  of  religious 
equality  is  not  admitted,  a  double  injustice  is  wrought 
by  supporting  denominational  education  in  national 
schools. 

Again,  not  only  are  we  called  upon  to  combat  existing 
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bad  laws,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  additional  bad 
laws,  and  to  labour  for  the  enactment  of  laws  based  upon 
sound  principles,  but  it  is  incumbent  on  us  as  good 
citizens  to  see  that,  in  all  cases  where  those  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  embodied  in  legal  shape,  they  are  duly 
respected  in  practice  by  the  administrative  authorities. 
The  soundest  principles,  though  necessarily  active  for 
good  whilst  they  are  kept  prominently  before  the  public 
mind,  are  still  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  slurred  by  those 
who  follow  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  a  law,  and 
by  those  who  from  any  cause  are  prejudiced  against  the 
principles  involved.  Few  things,  perhaps,  are  more 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  than  undue 
interference  with,  or  criticism  of  the  administration  of, 
justice;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  prejudicial  that  the 
administration  of  justice  should  be  corrupt.  If  we  would 
abide  in  all  things  by  our  principle  of  perfect  equality 
before  the  law,  we  cannot  fail  to  revolt  and  protest 
against  the  tyranny,  injustice,  or  incapacity  of  those 
w'ho,  whatever  be  their  rank,  from  the  judge  to  the 
policeman,  are  entrusted  with  the  discharge  of  adminis¬ 
trative  functions.  A  natural  deduction  from  the  same 
principle  would  probably  lead  us  to  demand  that  there 
should  be  an  element  of  popular  choice  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  some  at  least  of  our  legal  tribunals. 

We  would  say  in  conclusion  that,  though  we  deli¬ 
berately  accept  this  principle  of  perfect  equality  before 
the  law  as  the  guide  of  all  our  political  aims,  we  do  not 
overburden  ourselves  by  contending  for  the  immediate 
attainment  of  all  its  logical  consequences.  For  instance, 
self-government  by  the  people  in  affairs  of  State  no  doubt 
implies  the  ultimate  adoption  of  Republican  institutions ; 
and  we  imagine  that  there  are  few  who  would  deny  that 
a  Republic  is,  in  the  abstract,  the  best  possible  form  of 
government.  But  we  hold  it  to  be  clear  that  the  time 
for  agitating  against  the  Monarchy  is  by  no  means  come. 
A  considerable  number  of  organic  changes  are  necessary 
before  such  a  consummation ;  amongst  which  we  will 
only  indicate  the  correction  of  the  anomalies  arising  out 
of  hereditary  legislative  power.  Our  immediate  pro¬ 
gramme  in  active  political  warfare  may,  perhaps,  be 
summed  up  in  the  desire  and  determination  to  increase 
the  democratic  power  in  the  constituencies,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Radical  element  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  All  the  greater  reforms  will  be  effected  by  this 
lever ;  and  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  they  will  be 
effected  by  nothing  else.  It  will  serve  us  as  little  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  a  party  of  compromise  as  it  would  to 
make  ourselves  the  tools  of  a  party  of  obstruction. 
Whatever  we  may  be  able  to  do  towards  enlarging  and 
consolidating  the  genuinely  Radical  party,  that  we  will 
do ;  and  we  shall  see  no  cause  for  regret  if  in  the  doing 
of  it  we  contribute  to  a  temporary  inversion  of  political 
supremacy. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  iMESSAGE. 

Between  a  President’s  Message  and  a  Queen’s  Speech 
there  are  several  essential  differences.  The  writer  of 
the  first  has  the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to 
speak  rationally,  without  any  of  the  hollow  forms  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  hypothecation  of  a  first  estate.  Under  a 
Republican  form  of  government  the  Chief  of  the  Executive 
is  dispensed  from  referring  to  fictions  and  semi-obsolete 
titles,  to  powers  which  do  not  exist,  and  an  implied 
authority  which  would  no  longer  be  recognised.  He  is 
expected  simply  to  sum  up  the  significance  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  embody  in  words  the  momentum  of  the 
democracy.  The  more  tersely  and  vigorously  ho  can 
fulfil  this  task,  the  more  completely  he  vindicates  his 
right  to  be  where  he  is.  He  is  not  the  imaginary 
servant  of  a  king,  but  the  actual  representative  and 
servant  of  a  people.  If  this  fact  makes  his  duty 
more  arduous  and  his  position  more  precarious,  it 
also  greatly  increases  his  dignity  and  responsibility. 
The  distinction  is  amply  manifest  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  Messages  of  American  Presidents  wdth  our 
own  cramped  and  circumlocutory  Queen’s  Speeches. 
The  words  of  the  Message  addressed  on  Tuesday 


last  by  General  Grant  to  the  United  States*  Congress 
are  plain  and  straightforward ;  and  the  directness 
of  the  form  seems  to  have  induced  a  corresponding 
directness  of  meaning.  There  are  no  reservations,  no 
cunningly-framed  allusions,  and,  above  all,  no  abject 
petition  for  money.  All  is  for  the  people,  and  through 
the  people,  and  by  the  people.  We  escape  from  the 
first  person  to  the  third ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
clearness  and  force  is  attained  by  the  transition.  If,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  the  President 
has  occasion  to  refer  to  something  done  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  he  is  at  pains  to  refer  his  conduct  to  the 
approval  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  “trusts  that 
the  course  he  has  adopted  will  be  justified  by  pubhc 
opinion.” 

The  gist  of  the  Message  is  almost  entirely  embraced 
by  two  topics  of  paramount  interest.  It  does,  indeed, 
refer  to  the  subsidence  of  political  partisanship,  especi¬ 
ally  as  regards  the  pacific  attitude  of  the  once  formidable 
“  granges it  recommends  the  creation  of  a  triumvirate 
court  for  the  appropriation  of  the  British  Indemnity  to 
its  various  claimants  ;  and  it  touches  upon  other  matters 
of  domestic  policy.  But  the  Cuban  imbroglio  and  the 
effects  of  the  recent  financial  crisis,  two  subjects  which  at 
the  present  moment  most  powerfully  exercise  the  public 
mind  in  America,  serve  to  relieve  the  Message  from  any 
possible  charge  of  dulness.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
the  President’s  reputation  that  he  was  able  to  speak  in 
such  exulting  terms  of  the  success  of  American  diplomacy. 
A  few  words  would  have  sufficed  to  record  this  success ; 
and  General  Grant  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  content 
himself  with  half  a  dozen  lines.  “  The  capture  on  the 
high  seas  of  a  vessel  bearing  the  American  flag,  which 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  agitated 
the  public  mind  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another, 
is  now,  happily,  in  course  of  satisfactory  adjustment  in 
a  manner  honourable  to  both  nations.”  This  was  no 
more  than  the  whole  country  already  knew  ;  but  it 
was  enough.  Toward  the  end  of  his  Message,  how¬ 
ever,  the  President  has  a  second  thought  on  the 
subject ;  and  in  returning  to  it  he  seems  to  let  fall  some 
indication  of  the  bent  of  mind  with  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  now  regard  the  matter.  After  detailing  the 
course  which  the  recent  negotiations  have  taken,  he 
concludes  by  observing  that  “  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
Cuba  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  island,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  Congress  shares 
with  him  the  desire  that  it  may  soon  disappear.  Peace 
and  prosperity  would  follow  its  abolition,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  embargoes  upon  American  estates  in 

Cuba,  and  cruelty  to  American  citizens . Pending 

negotiations,  the  President  has  given  his  authorisation 
to  place  the  navy  on  a  war  footing.”  The  effect,  if  not 
the  intention,  of  these  words  must  be  to  keep  alive  in  the 
United  States  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Cuba.  They  w’ould  have  been  equally  applic¬ 
able  if  the  Virginim  difficulty  had  never  arisen ;  and 
they  will  bo  equally  applicable  if  that  difficulty  should 
happen  to  be  obviated.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  and  a  large  proportion  of  American  citizens 
would  hail  with  joy,  though  from  different  motives,  any 
reasonable  excuse  for  intervention  in  the  “  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles.”  They  are  hardly  likely  to  obtain  a  more  reason¬ 
able  excuse  than  the  one  which  fortune  has  thrown  in 
their  way  ;  and  we  shall  entertain  a  high  opinion  cu 
their  forbearance  and  scrupulosity  if  the  promised 
“  adjustment”  is  carried  out. 

But  oven  without  the  Santiago  massacre,  and  the  nice 
questions  issuing  from  it.  President  Grant  had  quite 
enough  to  talk  about  in  his  Message.  In  the  autumn  of 
this  year  various  circumstances  had  contributed^  to 
plunge  the  commercial  centres  of  the  United  States  into 
a ,  monetary  panic  of  almost  unprecedented  gravity. 
The  failure  of  banks,  companies,  and  financiers,  occurring 
during  one  black  fortnight  or  so,  involved  the  downfall 
of  a  hundred  business  firms,  and  of  a  thousand  individual 
speculators ;  and  though  the  usual  phrases  have  long 
since  been  recorded, — such  as  “  the  crisis  is  past, 

“  there  is  no  further  cause  for  anxiety,”  and  the  like,— • 
still  the  document  before  us  is  not  the  only  autho- 
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rity  which  reveals  how  severely  the  national  credit 
has  been  afifected,  and  how  widely  the  results  of  the 
crisis  have  been  experienced  throughout  the  country. 
The  first  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  confession  of  Mr 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  in  his  annual 
report,  admits  a  large  decrease  of  revenue  during  the  past 
six  months,  and  is  obliged  to  suggest  the  very  unpopular 
remedy  of  au  increase  of  taxation.  The  latter  fact  is 
significantly  confirmed  by  the  news  that  Brooklyn  and 
Philadelphia  have  voted  large  sums  of  money  towards  the 
promotion  of  public  works  for  the  relief  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  an  example  which  may  have  to  be  freely  followed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  President  Grant  by  no 
means  makes  light  of  this  grave  condition  of  affairs ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  he  is  very  successful  in  his  attempt  to 
provide  remedies  for  the  evil.  His  proposal  to  prohibit 
the  Banks  from  giving  interest  on  deposits  is  surely  alien 
to  the  genius  of  American  finance,  and  we  do  not  imagine 
that  it  will  meet  with  much  favour.  Nor  are  we  quite 
satisfied  that  the  interests  of  American  commerce  would 
be  much  benefited  by  a  sudden  return  to  specie  payments. 
An  unconvertible  paper  currency  may  be  attended  by  some 
minor  inconveniences ;  but  no  rational  man  will  think  of 
accusing  it  of  being  in  any  great  degree  responsible  for 
the  financial  crisis  of  the  country.  This,  no  doubt,  arose 
almost  entirely  from  the  absorption  of  an  immense  amount 
of  capital,  extending  over  many  years,  in  undertakings 
which  can  neither  pay  an  adequate  immediate  interest, 
nor  reproduce  a  considerable  part  of  the  principal.  The 
disastrous  effects  of  such  speculative  excesses  are  not  to 
be  got  over  in  a  few  months,  nor  by  means  of  a  little 
financial  sleight-of-hand.  The  hope  of  America  lies  in 
the  steady  growth  of  its  national  prosperity,  which, 
being  founded  upon  the  development  of  its  natural 
resources  and  the  industry  of  its  population,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  increment  whose  elasticity  is  practically  , 
without  limit.  L.  S. 


THE  NEW  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


The  new  School  Board  for  London,  which,  except  that 
there  are  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  returns  for 
Hackney,  was  elected  on  Friday  week,  and  which  is  to  meet 
as  soon  as  the  disputed  point  has  been  settled,  does  not 
give  much  promise  of  useful  work  during  the  three  years 
for  which  it  is  to  hold  office.  The  Board  that  preceded 
it,  without  doing  anything  very  brilliant,  tried  honestly 
to  make  the  best  of  Mr  Forster’s  Education  Act,  and,  by 
compromise,  to  smooth  over  the  difficulties  raised,  or  at 
any  rate  aggravated,  by  Mr  Forster’s  Act.  In  the  new 
Board  the  difficulties  are  to  be  raised  again,  and  the 
compromises  that  have  been  agreed  to  are  to  be  assailed 
by  the  unscrupulous  partisans  of  denominationalism, 
whose  successes  last  week  will  be  a  permanent  disgrace 
to  London,  and  especially  to  those  Londoners  who  are 
not  in  favour  of  priestcraft  and  priestly  domination. 
Had  the  Radicals  been  as  united  and  zealous  as 
w’ere  the  Conservatives,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
result  of  the  election  would  have  been  different, 
and  that,  if  the  clerical  party  had  made  any  gain 
at  all,,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  boast  of  so 
many  as  nine  additional  representatives  in  a  body  of 
forty-nine  members.  The  false  and  Jesuitical  statements 
by  which  Canon  Gregory  and  Mr  Peek  in  the  City,  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  ^Ir  Legge  in  Greenwich,  Mr 
Mills  and  Dr*  Irons  in  Marylebone,  and  similar  candidates 
in  other  divisions,  won  their  seats,  were  well  adapted  to 
hoodwink  ignorant  voters;  but  they  ought  to  have 
been  controverted  with  more  force  and  clearness  thau 
appeared  in  the  arguments  of  most  of  their  opponents. 
Finsbury  was  the  only  constituency  in  which  the  new 
clerical  candidates  were  allowed  to  triumph  without  a 
battle ;  but  in  most  of  the  other  divisions  they  might 
have  been  defeated  by  good  generalship  and  good  soldier¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals.  Good  generalship 
and  good  soldiership  were  to  a  great  extent  wanting, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  voting  power  of  the  deno- 
minationalists  on  the  School  Board  has  been  very 
greatly  increased,  and  that  the  “  moral  effect,”  as  we. 


Were  the  direct  issues  less  important,  wo  confess  we 
should  not  altogether  deplore  this.  Orthodox  people 
must  palliate  as  they  can  such  perversions  of  the  truth 
as  have  been  shamefully  indulged  in  by  the  Church  dig¬ 
nitaries  and  their  friends  during  the  recent  contests; 
but  they  who  consider  falsehood  and  falsification  to  bo 
essential  accessories  of  priestcraft  need  not  wonder 
when  they  are  shown  more  openly  and  offensively  than 
usual.  Just  now,  when  the  Established  Church,  by  way 
of  counterblast  to  the  threats  of  its  opponents,  is  making 
unusually  loud  protestations  of  its  importance  as  the 
only  stronghold  of  national  religion  and  virtue,  it  ia 
especially  satisfactory  that  it  should  let  all  the  world 
see  that  its  ideal  of  religion  is  the  system  that  will 
best  fit  in  with  hierarchical  supremacy,  and  that  its 
highest  form  of  virtue  is  ecclesiastical  greed.  The 
Churchmen  declare  that  they  do  not  want  the  children 
educated  at  all  unless  they  can  be  educated  in  tho 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  they  hardly  make  a  secret 
of  the  selfish  motives  that  alone  prompt  them  in  their 
I  professions  of  philanthropy.  They  wish  to  monopolise 
tho  education  of  the  young,  partly  that  they  may  cripple 
and  hinder  that  education  as  much  as  possible,  partly 
that,  being  already  inordinately  paid  for  their  duties  as 
teachers  of  religion,  they  may  obtain  from  the  State 
fresh  grants  of  money,  nominally  for  secular,  but  really 
for  religious  instruction.  It  is  just  as  well  that  tho 
public  should  understand  what  are  the  professed  and 
what  are  the  actual  objects  of  tho  clerical  partisans,  and 
we  ought  to  thank  Canon  Gregory  and  his  friends  for 
their  frank  revelations ;  though  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  occasion  for  this  should  be  the  very  practical 
question  of  national  education.  They  will  assume  in  tho 
London  School  Board  a  similar  position  to  that  of  tho 
Right  and  the  Extreme  Right  in  the  Versailles  Assembly. 
They  will  do  all  they  can,  and  we  fear  with  considerable 
success,  to  control  and  prevent  all  tho  plans  already  in 
force,  or  in  contemplation,  for  educating  the  poor 
children  of  London;  to  spoil  the  compromise  that  has 
been  thus  far  adopted  and  that  promised  to  make  “  tho 
religious  difficulty  ”  of  but  slight  moment ;  to  turn 
Board  Schools  into  denominational  schools,  and  to 
hinder,  as  far  as  possible,  the  building  of  Board 
Schools,  because,  in  their  opinion,  tho  w’ork  of  national 
education  is  best  done  in  the  denominational  schools. 
The  advocates  of  unsectarian  education  have  been  often 
urged  lately  not  to  interfere  with  tho  policy  adopted  by 
the  old  London  School  Board,  and  to  make  some  sacrifices 
of  principle,  in  order  that  the  main  cause  they  have  at 
heart  may  be  served.  It  is  disappointing  to  those  of 
them  who  listened  to  this  course  to  find  that  their  mode¬ 
ration  has  been  rewarded  by  tho  election  of  a  new  Boards 
in  which  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  its  members  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  stultify  every  good  thing  that  has  thus 
far  been  done  and  to  withdraw  every  forward  ^  step  that 
has  hitherto  been  taken.  The  clerical  faction  in  the  new 
Board  may  be  unconscious  allies  of  the  Liberation  So¬ 
ciety  ;  but  it  will  certainly  not  enhance  the  objects  ot 
even  so  poor  a  measure  of  reform  as  Mr  Forster  s  Edu¬ 
cation  Act.  . 

Against  the  score  of  avowed  denominationahsis  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  at  least  a  few  bold  champions 
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are  to  call  it,  of  their  victory  is  likely  to  be  even  yet 
more  disastrous.  While  in  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and 
other  towns  public  opinion  has  made  excellent  pro¬ 
gress,  and  a  better  understanding  of  tho  educational 
problems  has  led  to  bold  adoption  of  tho  policy  of  tho 
National  Education  League,  London  has  retrograded, 
and  we  have  a  School  Board  in  which,  if  the  secret  and 
avowed  supporters  of  ’denominationalism  have  not  an 
actual  majority,  their  power  of  mischief-making  has 
grown  mightily,  and,  if  tho  good  work  begun  by.  the 
previous  Board  is  not  to  be  altogether  annulled,  it  is  to 
be  checked  and  neutralised  as  far  as  possible.  Tho  least 
misfortune  we  can  anticipate  from  the  principal  additions 
to  the  new  Board  is  a  renewal  of  those  squabblings 
which  were  so  plentiful  three  years  ago,  and  a  fresh  war 
of  words,  in  wdiich  Canon  Cromwell  will  be  backed  by 
Canon  Gregory  and  more  than  twenty  bigoted  clergy¬ 
men  or  clerical  nominees. 
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of  unsectarian  teaching  have  been  elected.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  all  London  that  Hackney  has  again  chosen 
Mr  Picton  as  one  of  its  representatives,  and  that  Green¬ 
wich  has  been  faithful  to  Mr  Waugh.  Mr  Bevan  is  a 
valuable  accession  from  Marylebone,  and  Mr  Murphy  is 
another  from  Lambeth.  The  Liberal  contingent  in 
Westminster  has  done  well  in  substituting  Mr  Potter 
for  one  of  the  five  “  Church  and  Religious  Instruction  ” 
candidates,  who  found  so  much  favour  in  the  consti¬ 
tuency  ;  and  no  one  can  complain  that  the  Catholics 
have  two  representatives  on  the  Board,  though  on  most 
points  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  gentlemen  will  vote 
with  the  representatives  of  the  English  priesthood. 
Miss  Chessar,  elected  for  Marylebone  along  with  Mrs 
Cowell,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  Board  ; 
but  it  is  cerfainly  matter  for  extreme  regret  that  no 
other  women  candidates  were  accepted.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  placing  women  in  office,  where  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  is  concerned,  is  clear  to  every  one 
who  thinks  impartially  on  the  subject,  and  this 
stands  quite  apart  from  the  Woman  Suflrage  ques¬ 
tion;  although  the  beneficial  results  of  the  election 
of  women  to  serve  on  School  Boards  furnish  a  weighty 
argument  in  favour  of  allowing  women  to  enter  on  any 
other  occupation  for  which  they  feel  themselves  fitted. 
The  rejection  of  all  the  women  candidates  out  of  Mary- 
lebono  last  week  is  in  its  own  way  quite  as  disgraceful 
a  result  of  the  election  as  the  return  of  so  many  clerical 
candidates.  The  two  things  together  show,  not  we  hope 
that  the  intelligence  of  London  is  behind  that  of  many 
country  towns,  but  that  many  of  its  intelligent  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  apathetic.  That  is  vice  eribugh,  however,  and 
the  consequence  of  it,  in  the  present  case,  is  that  London 
is  to  be  afflicted  for  the  next  three  years  with  a  School 
Board  from  which  little  good  is  to  be  hoped  and  much 
mischief  is  to  be  feared.  B. 


THE  PRESENT  POLITICAL  ASPECTS  OF 
EMIGRATION. 

The  announcement  in  the  Times  a  short  time  ago  of 
an  organised  emigiation  scheme,  which  was  to  relieve  us 
at  one  stroke  of  25,000  agricultural  labourers,  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  premature.  We  have,  indeed, 
authority  for  saying  that  no  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  any  such  wholesale  exportation,  and  that 
beyond  the  general  project  for  facilitating  the  migration 
of  agricultural  labour  to  Canada  first,  and  to  our  other 
colonies  and  America  in  turn,  the  information  on  which 
the  article  in  the  Times  was  based  is  not  to  any  approxi¬ 
mate  extent  to  bo  relied  on.  All  that  is  meditated  by 
the  National  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union  will  be  found 
in  the  speeches  of  Mr  Arch  since  his  return  from 
Canada,  and  the  public  need  expect  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  an  emigration  surprise,  nothing  but  the  consistent 
carrying  out  of  an  announced  programme  from  the  or¬ 
ganisation  at  Leamington.  But  although  the  mine  which, 
according  to  the  I'imcs"  account,  is  to  be  sprung  under 
our  feet  in  the  ensuing  spring  assumes  its  sudden  and 
calamitous  character  only  in  the  eyes  of  such  politicians 
as  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  awakening  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  agricultural  movement,  it  nevertheless 
affords  a  prospect  of  sufficient  gravity  to  all  concerned, 
that  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  emigration  is  to  be  the 
final  and  deliberate  outcome  of  the  self-assertive  mood  of 
the  labourers.  The  simultaneous  efflux  of  a  large  body  of 
men  to  the  fields  of  labour  which  have  been,  or  will  be, 
surveyed  and  approved  by  Mr  Arch,  is  a  threat  that  need 
not  disquiet  the  ino.st  timid.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
never  been  pronounced  ;  and,  in  the  second,  funds  and 
organisations  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose,  nor  w’ould  the 
unhealth)'  fluctuations  of  agricultural  wages,  produced  by 
a  sudden  drain  of  labour,  stimulate  with  certainty  or 
permanence  the  price  of  labour.  However  formidable  it 
might  sound  as  a  threat,  the  men  wisely  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  any  such  impossible  scheme,  knowing  well  the 
difficulties  of  organising  it,  and  its  chances,  of  failure. 
But  the  advice  which  Mr  Arch  has  to  offer  on  his  return 
to  England,  and  the  ready  assent  he  gains  for  it,  should. 


rightly  viewed,  engage  the  more  serious  attention  of  politi¬ 
cians.  Whilst  the  shrewdest  statesman  might  be  excused 
for  setting  down  as  chimerical  a  proposal  for  diminishino- 
in  one  year  the  number  of  hands  engaged  in  tilling  our 
soil  by  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  million,  it  must  be  patent 
to  the  stupidest  man  who  considers  workmen  a  bore 
when  they  refuse  to  work  for  starvation  wages,  that  a 
new  and  troublesome  industrial  revolution  is  at  work 
around  him  when  he  sees  the  English  peasantry  deli¬ 
berately  organising,  not  intermittent  relief  from  the 
competition  of  surplus  hands  by  flushes  of  emigration,  to 
cease  as  suddenly  as  they  begin,  and  only  to  be  renewed 
as  occasion  may  require,  but  a  regular  outlet  to  new 
lands  of  various  climates,  characteristics,  and  natural 
advantages,  and  to  which  the  young  labourer  will  have 
the  right  of  entry  for  only  a  few  pounds  more  than  it 
now  costs  him  to  cross  from  Dorsetshire  into  Wiltshire, 
or  from  Norfolk  into  the  Midland  Counties.  This  is 
what  Mr  Arch  and  his  colleagues  propose  to  do,  to  open 
the  path  to  Canada,  the  States,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  slowly  to  bleed  the  home  agricultural 
labour  supply,  if  not  to  death,  at  least  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion. 

Before  speaking  of  the  causes  that  have  led  ns  to  the 
1  brink  of  what  an  enormous  majority  in  our  Parliament 
of  landlords,  with  an  incredible  aversion  to  what  it 
I  dislikes,  still,  according  to  the  latest  vacation  utterances, 
refuses  to  contemplate,  we  may  forecast  the  probable 
!  results  of  regular  and  systematic  emigration.  That  one 
member,  at  least,  of  the  consultation  committee  of  the 
Leamington  Union,  Mr  Edward  Jenkins,  holds  very 
strong  pro-emigration  views  is  well  known.  To  him  it 
probably  appears  that  the  policy  to  which  the  Union  has 
now  resorted  only,  as  we  shall  show',  out  of  sheer  necessity, 
should  have  been  adopted  earlier ;  and  as  the  labourers 
themselves  have,  after  a  two  years*  trial,  come  over  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  we  may  conclude  that  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  emigration,  not  only  as  an  individual  and  occasional,  but 
as  a  general  and  universal  remedy,  is  now  assured. 
What,  however,  has  been  the  result  of  the  wholesale 
depopulation  of  Ireland  by  this  means  ?  A  certain 
amount  of  relief  from  the  results,  and  of  safeguard 
against  the  threats  of  famine,  in  the  first  instance.  But, 
on  the  whole,  worse  tilled  land,  growing  discontent  of 
the  peasantry,  and  increased  pauperism.  And  this, 
though  Ireland*s  case  is  an  extreme  one,  will  be  always 
the  result  of  wholesale  emigration  unaccompanied  by 
guarantees  for  those  who  stay  at  home  against  the 
crimes  of  landlords,  a  readjustment  on  their  behalf  of 
the  laws  that  affect  the  ownership  of  land,  and  their 
inoculation  with  habits  of  prudence  and  frugality.  In 
the  absence  of  these  safeguards  the  emigrants  prosper, 
but  the  stay-at-homes  either  do  not  benefit  or  are  posi¬ 
tively  injured  by  their  departure ;  the  arrow's  reach  the 
goal,  but  the  bow,  having  no  means  of  renewing  its 
strength,  becomes  more  and  more  spent  in  delivering 
them.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  but  we  arc 
strongly  of  opinion  that  matters  are  yet  unripe  for  those 
who  are  left  behind  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  their 
departure. 

And  the  influences  that  will  tell  against  the  hoioe- 
success  of  this  emigration  scheme  are  precisely  those 
which,  having  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  come  into  full 
play,  are  now  exerting  on  the  labourer  a  high-pressure 
emigration  policy.  Those  who  have  had  the  moulding, 
wielding,  and  direction  of  these  influences  have  done 
their  work  unconsciously,  or,  if  consciously,  then  as  self- 
appointed  fates,  submission  to  w'hom  has  been  duly 
preached  to  those  under  the  yoke.  The  long  story  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  can  be  expressed,  as  usual,  in 
the  one  phrase — class-oppression,  that  phrase  being 
taken  to  mean  everything  that  feudal  and  religious 
tyrannies  have  done  to  make  him  and  keep  him  w'hat 
he  is.  It  seemed  at  first  an  easy  matter  to  throw  off  the 
bondage  of  place  and  circumstance ;  but  the  fetters  took 
long  to  forge  and  will  take  long  to  break.  Bj-and-by 
he  disc«)vered  this,  and  for  many  months  he  has  tried 
hard  to  rid  himself  first  of  one,  then  of  several ;  attack¬ 
ing  those  first  that  galled  him  most.  What  is  coming 
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OTTGr  hiED.  now  is  the  inclination  to  relinquish  this  impul¬ 
sive  stragt^le,  and  at  one  blow  to  strike  off  the  fetters 
that  show  no  sign  of  yielding  separately,  and  the 
nationality  of  which  he  is  growing  daily  less  proud,  If 
we  be  asked  how  it  is  the  labourer  has  so  soon,  within  two 
years  at  most,  reached  even  approximately  this  stage  of 
despair,  we  answer  unhesitatingly, — Because  in  the 
history  of  past  struggles  like  his  own  he  sees  how  slowly 
freedom  has  been  gained  (how  slowly,  for  instance,  have 
the  points  of  the  Charta  been  won),  and  because  in  his 
own  struggle  which,  though  short,  has  hitherto  been  a 
determined  one,  he  has  not  only  won  no  partial  victories, 
but  he  scarcely  sees  a  promise  of  one.  Hence  emigra¬ 
tion  being  peculiarly  easy  to  him,  he  takes  flight  before 
the  campaign  for  liberty  is  fairly  begun.  The  skilled 
mechanic  must  envy  the  agricultural  labourer  the  ease 
with  which  he  can  transfer  his  labour  to  virgin  soils ; 
did  he  possess  it,  his  class  would  have  organised  whole¬ 
sale  emigration  before  now. 

There  are  some  statesmen,  we  suppose,  who  taking 
this  view  of  the  matter  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  being 
so  easily  quit  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  his 
demands.  Disregarding  all  question  of  the  insufficiently 
cultivated  land  of  England,  they  are  heartily  sick  of  the 
labourer  and  his  troubles,  and  thank  their  stars  for  any 
broom-stick  on  which  he  will  consent  to  fly  off  with  them 
to  another  planet.  Even  the  chance^  of  a  periodical 
recurrence  of  a  similar  crisis  does  not  seem  to  affect 
them.  Very  wide  of  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  view  of 
the  present  Liberal  Government.  Although,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Bright,  they  have  been  ominously  silent 
with  respect  to  their  intentions,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them  whether  the  men  go.or  stay,  whether 
the  root  problems  of  their  discontent  are  solved  or  not. 
It  is  needless  here  to  particularise  the  questions, — they 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers, — a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  which  would  at  once  alter  the  status  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer,  would  give  him  an  interest  or  a 
right  in  the  soil  of  his  country,  a  share  in  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  substantial  freedom  unmolested  by  parson, 
squire,  or  magistrate.  On  none  of  the  questions  which 
involve  these  results  has  the  present  so-called  Liberal 
Ministry,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Bright,  given  any 
satisfactory  assurances.  The  delay  is  driving  the 
labourers  from  the  soil.  Will  not  this  sting  Cabinet 
Councils  at  which  a  man  like  Mr  Bright  assists  to  a  late 
recognition  of  their  existence  and  of  their  right  to  be 
heard  ?  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  see  in  a  large  scheme 
of  emigration  temporary  and  at  best  doubtful  advantages 
to  the  mother  country,  will  find  in  Mr  Arch’s  proposals 
an  additional  reason,  if  one  were  needed,  why  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  franchise,  the  land,  education,  and  the  Church 
should  pass  at  once  out  of  the  hands  of  the  agitators  into 
the  arena  of  practical  politics.  C. 


CONSERVATISM  FOR  WORKING  MEN. 

Who  is  “  the  Conservative  working  man,”  and  where 
does  he  live  ?  These  questions  used  to  be  asked  rather 
triumphantly  a  little  time  back,  when  it  was  assumed 
that  the  individual  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  imaginations  of 
certain  Tory  chiefs.  Since  then,  however,  the  real 
article  appears  to  have  been  found,  and  that  in  tolerable 
numbers.  At  least,  meetings  of  Conservative  working 
men  have  been  convoked  and  numerously  attended  in 
several  parts  of  the  country ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  those  there  present  were  personating 
artisans.  It  being  established,  then,  that  the  phenome¬ 
non  actually  exists,  the  next  thing  is  to  classify  it,  and, 
if  we  can,  to  account  for  it.  We  shall  not  question  that 
the  persons  of  whom  we  speak  are  genuine  working  men 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Our  inquiry  is  there¬ 
fore  concerned  with  the  other  half  of  their  designation. 
Being  artisans,  why  do  they  call  themselves  Conserva¬ 
tive  ?  What  is  it  which  they  desire  to  conserve  ?  Or 
let  us  take,  first,  the  wider  consideration  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  then 
endeavour  to  ascertain  which  among  them  attract  work¬ 
ing  men,  and  why.  Here  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  kindly 


comes  to  our  assistance.  He  has  lately  been  down  at 
Exeter,  supporting  Mr  Mills ;  and  while  there  he  made 
a  speech  to  “  a  large  meeting,  convened  by  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Working  Men’s  Union.”  After  some  talk  about 
Sir  Edward  Watkin,  the  Ashanteo  war,  and  Mr  Disraeli, 
he  came  to  the  very  point  which  we  %vant  elucidated. 
He  declared  it  to  be  an  unfounded  assumption  of 
illibeml  Liberals  that  no  working  man  could  consistently 
be  a  Conservative.”  We  hasten  to  clear  ourselves  of  all 
complicity  with  such  “  illiberal  Liberals.”  We  assume 
nothing.  We  are  only  waiting  to  be  informed  w’hat  the 
connection  between  hard  hands  and  Toryism  can  be. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  proceeds  to  explain.  Why  was 
it  impossible,  he  asked,  that  the  above-named  connection 
should  exist  ?  He  admitted  that  “  there  might  be  kinds 
of  Conservatism  which  neither  working  men  nor  any 
other  class  of  men  worthy  of  consideration  would  attempt 
I  to  advocate.”  But  the  right  soH  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
right  thing  for  them,  as  for  others.-  True  Conservatism, 
according  to  the  speaker,  consists  in  conserving  the 
Monarchy,  the  Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  rights  of  property, 
and,  more  than  all,  “  the  proper  balance  of  power  and 
interest  in  the  State.”  The  Conservatives  seem  to  us 
to  resemble  a  man  who  has  been  walking  so  fast  that  he* 
has  parted  with  most  of  his  garments.  Some  have  been 
blown  away,  others  ho  has  thrown  aside,  until  at  last 
he  is  only  covered  by  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers.  No 
doubt  Conservatives  have  always  been  more  ready  to 
say  what  they  could  not  than  what  they  would  do;  but 
of  these  negative  professions  they  used  to  have  a  plen¬ 
tiful  store.  Before  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill 
they  claimed  to  stand  for  “  the  British  Constitution.” 
So  they  have  ever  since  ;  so  they  do  now.  But  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Constitution  for  which  they  have  stood  has  been  a 
very  different  thing  at  different  times ;  and  the  Tories 
always  approve  of  changes  that  have  been  made,  and 
only  stand  against  those  projected  for  the  future.  Even 
down  to  so  late  a  date  as  18*56  the  Conservatives  had  a 
much  fuller  creed.  In  reviewing  the  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  that  year  Mr  Disraeli  rehearsed  the  Articles  of 
his  Belief.  He  then  held  the  Parliamentaiy  settlement 
of  1832  to  be  final,  and  regarded  any  subsequent  attempt 
at  tampering  with  the  suffrage  as  a  great  evil.  He  not 
only  upheld  the  rights  of  property,  as  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote  w'eakly  puts  it,  but  affirmed  specifically  that  the 
duo  influence  of  property  on  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
was  beneficial.  He  was  opposed  to  centralisation,  and 
would  cherish  hereditary  influences,  venerable  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  a  free  magistracy.  Of  course  ho  supported 
the  Church,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Of  this  programme  how  little  remains  to  Mr  Disraeli 
and  his  follow^ers !  Some  part  has  been  torn  away  by 
the  leader’s  own  hand ;  and  of  the  rest  much  would  be 
held  obsolete  by  all  parties.  Yet  while  the  Conservative 
creed  has  thus  been  dwindling,  neither  Sir  Stafford 
Northcoto  nor  any  one  else  can  show  that  his  party  has 
added  a  single  article  to  it.  They  “  can  find  no  remedy 
for  this  consumption  of  ”  their  faith;  and  seem  likely 
before  long,  at  this  rate,  to  become  a  party  without  a 
principle.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  however,  makes 
valiant  battle  with  such  forces  as  he  has  left.  Not  being 
able  to  say  much  in  favour  of  his  own  side,  ho  asserte 
or  implies  as  much  harm  as  he  can  of  the  other.  It  is 
but  little,  in  his  opinion,  to  say  that  a  party  supports  the 
Sovereign,  the  Church,  and  the  balance  of  constitutional 
power.  But,  if  he  can  say  no  more  than  this  for  the 
Conservatives,  at  least  ho  can  say  that  the  Liberals  have 
not  even  those  virtues ;  that  they  are,  or  at  any  rate  con¬ 
sort  with,  men  who  attack  these  and  other  venerable 
institutions.  Here  we  must  take  the  most  important 
part  of  bis  assertions  to  be  that  affecting  those 
whom  he  knows  best  —  his  own  party ;  it  stands 
confessed,  therefore,  that  they  have  no  other  attrac¬ 
tions  wherewith^  to  enlist  recruits  from  the  workmg 
classes  than  those  above  stated.  But 
what  these  main  principles  are,  and  whether  their 
excellence  can  make  op  for  the  paucity  of  their  numter. 
First  of  all,  the  Conservatives  support  the  Monarchy. 
So  they  do,  as  a  party,  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  of 
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them  would  be  ready  to  avow.  In  old  times  their 
ancestors  held  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and 
idolised  the  Stuarts.  More  recently  they  have  supported 
every  royal  personage  who  has  come  into  collision  with 
his  subjects;  they  have  been  the  foes  of  Italian  and 
German  unity,  and  the  friends  of  kinglets  and  Carlists ; 
and  their  friends  showed  themselves  quite  ready,  and 
indeed  anxious,  to  welcome  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to 
the  throne  of  France.  England  is  a  Republic  which 
maintains  a  sovereign  for  certain  ceremonial  and  State 
purposes ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  Conservatives,  as  shown 
^by  their  foreign  sympathies,  are  ever  in  favour  of  a 
genuine  l^Ionarchy.  For  reasons  which  we  have  already 
given  in  part,  we  cannot  assign  much  weight  to  the 
claimi  of  the  Conservatives  to  be  supported  as  “  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  proper  balance  of  power  and  interests  in 
the  State.”  That  balance  has  been  shifted  several  times 
within  the  last  forty  years,  some  of  the  changes  having 
been  effected  by  the  Conservatives  themselves.  Nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  assist  at 
further  shiftings,  or  approve  of  changes  carried  out  by 
others,  when  once  time  has  ranked  them  among  esta¬ 
blished  facts.  We  hardly  think  that  those  who  wish  the 
balance  now  arrived  at  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity, 
can  trust  the  Conservatives  to  keep  things  as  they  are. 
A£  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  with  whom 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  acts  will  throw  their  weight  into 
the  aristocratic,  as  against  the  democratic  scale,  when¬ 
ever  party  interests  permit  them  to  do  so.  If  the  working 
men  consider  this  a  good  ground  for  claiming  their  sup¬ 
port,  -we  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  But  in  Church  affairs,  at  any  rate,  the  Conser¬ 
vatives,  as  a  body,  have  been  consistent  in  their  policy. 
Certainly  there  are  individuals  amongst  them — some 
standing  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  party — who  have  little 
or  no  sympathy  with  ecclesiastical  interests.  There  are 
not  a  few  Conservatives  who  support  the  Church  only 
because  they  think  it  mends  the  morals  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  teaches  them  to  be  content  with  their  lot 
and  obedient  to  their  betters.  But,  whether  from  faith 
in  its  doctrines,  or  belief  in  its  being  a  useful  kind  of 
police  force,  the  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  have 
supported  and  do  still  support  the  Church  in  its  privi¬ 
leged  position.  It  appears  to  be  thouglit  that  this  line 
of  action  gives  the  party  a  further  claim  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Conservative  Working  Men’s  Union. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  squirearchy  and  the 
clergy  should  be  very  generally  Tories.  There  are  reasons, 
into  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to 
enter,  why  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  commercial 
classes  should  take  Conservative  views.  But  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  imagine  why  working  men  should  rise  at  the 
bait  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  dangles  before  their 
eyes.  There  are  some  among  the  artisans  who  see  their 
way  to  rise  out  of  their  own  class  into  that  above  them. 
They  may  feel  as  the  schoolboy  does  whoso  fagging  time 
is  nearly  over ;  who  rejoices  in  the  system  under  which  he 
will  soon  do  as  he  has  been  done  by.  A  certain  sort  of 
Conservatism  would  be  not  unlikely  to  find  a  place  among 
men  of  this  stamp.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  the 
clergy,  who  have  recently  turned  some  part  of  their 
attention  to  classes  long  neglected  by  them,  have  really 
met  with  some  success  in  instilling  Church  and  Tory 
principles  into  their  operative  disciples.  Intelligent 
youths  are  sometimes  flattered  by  the  interest  taken  in 
them  by  an  university-bred  parson ;  and  old  men  are 
now  and  then  laid  hold  of  by  an  energetic  clergyman. 
When  the  clergy  will  be  at  the  pains  to  organise  meet¬ 
ings  and  societies  among  the  artisans,  they  will  usually 
succeed  in  arousing  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in 
members  of  that  class.  Other  causes  also  give  a  Con¬ 
servative  bent  to  the  minds  of  some  working  men,  local 
jealousies  and  rivalries  occasionally  playing  their  part. 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  causes  are  very 
partial,  and  for  the  most  part  temporary  in  their  action. 
The  great  majority  of  the  working  classes  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Conservatism,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  they  had.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  love  the  Church, 
nor  have  they  any  particular  affection  for  those  **  vene¬ 
rable  institutions  ”  which  find  such  favour  in  Conserva¬ 


tive  eyes.  To  be  a  Conservative  is  to  hate  democracy; 
and,  though  we  do  not  say  no  working  man  does  so, 
yet  affection  must  surely  be  rather  abnormal  in  one 
who  is  emphatically  a  member  of  the  Demos. 

M.  W.  M. 


COPYRIGHT. 

The  woes  of  authors  have  so  often  been  discoursed 
upon,  and  the  public  has  become  so  used  to  them,  that 
there  is  very  great  reason  to  fear  that  they  may  come  to 
be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  The  intellectual  law  which  Professor  Bain 
has  so  well  described  under  the  name  of  the  Law  of 
Relativity  is  in  one  respect  a  sad  obstacle  to  progress. 
No  sooner  has  the  reformer  overcome  the  natural  repug¬ 
nance  to  innovation — itself  an  indirect  consequence  of 
the  aforementioned  law — and  induced  in  the  minds  of 
the  community  the  conviction  that  ho  is  right,  than  he 
finds,  as  a  result  of  the  same  law,  that  each  repetition  of 
the  truth  he  wishes  to  enforce  produces  a  fainter  and 
fainter  impression,  till  at  last  it  almost  ceases  to  be 
realised.  As  knowledge  ever  displaces  wonder,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  very  easy  way  in  which  society  has 
become  reconciled  to  the  mi.- fortunes  of  its  intellectual 
guides.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  the  fault  of 
writers  themselves  if  the  public  is  not  well  instructed 
on  this  point?  They  have  the  weapons  of  defence,  it 
may  be  said,  in  their  own  hands.  Why  do  they  not  use 
them  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  though  literary  men  seem  to  possess 
great  advantages  for  self-defence,  there  is  no  body  of 
men  so  little  disposed  to  act  together  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  interests.  The  desire  to  see  one’s  name  in 
print  is,  as  Byron  said,  a  great  pleasure ;  and,  apart 
from  this,  the  desire  to  influence  others  is  so  strong  that 
many  are  attracted  to  the  paths  of  literature  who  care 
little  or  nothing  about  pecuniary  rewards,  and,  having 
other  means  of  maintenance,  are  even  willing  to  pay  for 
a  place  in  literature.  Authors  by  profession  are  thus 
not  only  obliged  to  compete  with  a  body  of  subsidized 
or  amateur  competitors,  but  they  are  weakened  for 
defence  by  the  indifference  of  those  of  their  class  who 
live  not  by  the  pen.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  profession  of  letters  which 
breeds  in  those  who  follow  it  a  recklessness  and  waste 
of  their  material  resources  which  has  become  proverbial. 
For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  if  something  like 
justice  is  done  to  litterateurs  in  the  end,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  their  own  exertions ;  but  because,  by  a 
transfer  of  their  rights,  another  class,  well  able  to  take 
care  of  them,  become  interested  in  their  protection.  If 
the  battle  of  international  copyright  is  won,  it  will  be 
not  by  the  men  and  women  who  write  books,  but  by 
those  who  sell  them — not  by  the  authors,  but  by  the 
publishers. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust. 
By  the  Act  of  1812  any  person,  native  or  alien,  who 
first  publishes  a  book  in  the  United  Kingdom  acquires 
copyright  for  his  own  lifetime  and  seven  years  alter,  or 
a  minimum  of  forty-two  years,  throughout  the  British 
Empire.  An  author,  however,  w’ho  first  publishes  a 
book  in  one  of  our  colonies  only  acquires  such  rights  of 
copy  as  are  given  by  the  law  of  that  particular  colony, 
and  has  no  such  rights  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
law,  therefore,  though  a  great  improvement  on  that 
which  it  superseded,  was  an  attempt  to  deal  unequally 
with  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  copyright  of  a 
I  book  published  in  Britain  extended  to  Canada,  w’hile  the 
publication  of  a  book  in  Canada  conferred  no  rights  on 
its  author  in  Britain.  An  example  of  greed  was  thus 
set  by  the  mother  country,  which  was  promptly  followed 
by  her  children,  both  those  who  remained  in  the  family 
circle  and  those  who  had  set  up  housekeeping  for 
themselves.  In  the  United  States  we,  of  course,  had  no 
jurisdiction,  and  the  works  of  British  writers  were 
reprinted  there  without  stint  or  hindrance.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that,  w’ith  regard  to  the  colonies,  our 
copyright  legislation  was  a  failure.  We  had  decided 
that  in  Canada;  for  example,  no  author’s  work  should  be 
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reprinted  ^without  his  permission,  and  that  the  American 
pirated  editions  shoald  be  excluded  ;  but  it  remained 
with  the  Canadians  themselves  to  carry  out  this  law. 
This  they  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  (or  both)  to 
do.  American  editions  passed  freely  over  the  frontier, 
and  our  law  had  no  other  effect  than  to  confer  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  to  the  United  States  publishers  at  the 
expense  of  their  Canadian  competitors. 

The  Copyright  Act  of  1842  having  thus  broken  down, 
so  far  as  the  colonies  were  concerned,  another  Act  was 
passed  five  years  later  enabling  the  Queen  in  Council  to 
suspend  the  regulations  of  the  Copyright  Act  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  foreign  editions  of  British  works 
when  provision  was  made  which  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  authors.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  was  that  the  colonies  proposed  to  charge 
royalties  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  reprints.  In  the  case  of  the  North 
American  Colonies  the  duty  was  fixed  at  12J  per  cent. 
What  degree  of  success  attended  this  scheme  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  for  the  year  1866 — the  last  for 
which  a  return  has  been  made — our  nineteen  colonies 


so  much  brain  to  spare  that  it  can  afford  to  discourage 
the  exercise  of  what  it  has  by  the  endeavours  of  each 
nation  to  snatch  without  paying  for  them  the  fruits  of  its 
neighbours’  intellect.  J.  H.  L. 


'  DENMARK  AND  GERMANY. 

The  once  complicated  and  ill-understood  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  is  now  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms. 
It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  right  in  the 
Dano-German  war  did  not  lie  as  exclusively  on  one  side 
as  was  generally  believed  in  this  country  at  the  time. 
There  had  long  been  German  dwellers  in  what  was  then 
Denmark,  who  wished  for  union  with  their  German  kin, 
and,  on  occasion,  had  fought  for  that  object.  But  the 
face  of  Europe  has  been  mightily  altered  of  late.  Den¬ 
mark  is  no  match  for  united  Germany ;  and  the 
Germans  have  torn  from  their  northern  neighbour,  not 
only  her  lands  where  German  is  spoken,  but  other  dis¬ 
tricts  also,  which  are  as  Danish  as  Copenhagen  itself. 
The  Treaty  of  Prague,  however,  recognised  this  arrange¬ 
ment  as  merely  temporary,  and  pledged  the  German 
Governments  to  the  restoration  of  Northern  Schleswig — 
an  engagement  to  which  they  have  not  so  far  seemed 
much  disposed  to  adhere.  But  of  late  signs  have  not  been 
wanting  that  the  Germans  are  minded  to  carry  out  their 
promises;  although,  perhaps,  “with  provisos  and  excep¬ 
tions.”  The  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  the  Times 
has  expressed  himself  sanguine  of  such  a  consum¬ 
mation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Bismarck  wishes  the 
really  Danish  part  of  the  conquered  territory  to  bo 
restored  ;  and  what  ho  wills  is  very  apt  to  come  to  pass. 
Further,  it  is  said  that  the  Scandinavian  Powers  are 
closely  united,  and  that  it  is  strongly  to  the  interest  of 
Germany  to  have  friends,  not  foes,  on  her  northern 
border.  A  Berliner,  writing  to  the  Weser  Gazette,  takes 
occasion  to  dispute  the  latter  statement.  According  to 
him,  the  Cabinet  of  Stockholm  has  changed  its  policy 
since  the  death  of  Charles  XV.  Oscar,  the  present 
King  of  Sweden,  is  said  to  bo  strongly  pro-German,  and 
has  even  caused  German  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  instead  of  French.  His  literary  and  political 
sympathies  are  all  German,  and,  according  to  this 
writer,  he  is  so  far  from  advocating  the  restoration  of 
North  Schleswig,  that  he  has  brought  his  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  Copenhagen  Court  to  induce  them 
to  gpve  way  on  that  point.  The  Cologne  Gazette,  a 
paper  which  has  lately  more  than  once  pointed  out 
the  true  duty  and  interest  of  Germany  in  this  matter, 
gives  a  third  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  true,  it 
says,  that  King  Oscar  is  German  by  taste  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  considers  it  politically  wise  to  seek  the 
German  alliance.  But  he  wishes  the  seal  of  the  union 


which  a  return  has  been  made — < _ ‘ 1 _ ! 

have  collected  the  munificent  sum  of  145Z.  9s.  9d.  for 
distribution  among  the  writers  of  this  country. 


That  the  present  laws  and  practice  relating  to  copy- 
ght  are  very  defective  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny, 


The  most  enlightened  men  in  the  United  States  are 
in  complete  accord  with  copyright  reformers  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  the  policy 
of  national  isolation  in  this  matter  is  championed  by 
Mr  H.  C.  Carey,  who  seems  to  consider  the  Ishmaeli- 
tish  position  of  universal  antagonism  the  highest  social 
wisdom.  It  is,  however,  very  much  easier  to  recognise 
the  evil  in  the  present  state  of  things  than  to  find  a  good 
practical  remedy ;  and  we  would  caution  those  w’ho  desire 
to  establish  a  claim  for  authors  to  remuneration  through¬ 
out  the  civilised  world  not  to  rest  their  case  on  an 
exploded  theory  of  natural  rights.  It  is  at  least  half 
a  century  too  late  to  base  an  argument  for  reform 
on  higbflow’n  abstractions.  Such  language  as  was  used 
by  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  conference  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  that  the  only 
solution  “  was  to  give  the  author  full  control  over  his 
property,”  may  be  at  once  met  by  the  reply  that  univer¬ 
sal  copyright  is  not  the  author’s  property,  and  the  very 
question  at  issue  is  whether  it,  or  some  limitation  of  it, 
shall  be  made  so.  The  pi^oblem  must  be  solved  not  by 
reference  to  phrases  which  beg  the  question,  but  by 
showing  that  the  present  practice  is  hurtful  to  the  public 
interests  and  that  the  proposed  reforms  would  be  more 
conformable  to  those  interests.  The  English  law  limits 
the  exercise  of  copyright  to  forty-two  years,  and  a  priori 
it  cannot  be  shown  why  the  limitation  should  not  be  in 
place  as  well  as  in  time.  We  think  good  reasons  can  be 
shown  why  this  limitation  is  not  good ;  but  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  bad  arguments  because  they  are  joined  to  conclusions 
which  we  consider  true.  There  is  no  need  to  show  that 
British  authors  are  worse  off  at  present  than  they  would 
be  if  their  labours  were  remunerated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  English  speaking  countries  who  read  their  works; 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  American  and  colonial 
authors  mutatis  mutandis.  But  what  is  not  quite  so 
obvious,  and  what  we  would  press  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  mischief  which  is  done  to  the 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

/ 

The  Daily  Nerve  of  Tuesday  reported  the  statement  of 
a  speaker  at  Leamington  to  the  effect  that  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  had  requested  the  Premier 
to  receive  a  deputation,,  and  that  Mr  Gladstone  had  only 
consented  on  condition  that  such  an  interview  should  be 
strictly  private.  We  now  find  that  this  statement  was 
distinctly  erroneous.  No  such  application  was  made  by  the 
•  National  Union,  and  Mr  Gladstone  was  most  undeservedly 
and  unjustly  held  up  to  rebuke  by  a  fervid  but  wholly 
inaccurate  orator.  Private  application  was  made  to  the 
Premier  to  accord  Mr  Arch  an  interview  on  the  very  grave 
subject  of  the  wholesale  emigration  of  the  agricultural 
labourers.  This  request  was  promptly  granted,  and  on 
Thursday  last  Mr  Arch,  Mr  J.  0.  Cox,  and  Mr  H.  Taylor 
liad  an  hour’s  audience  at  Carlton-house  Terrace.  The 
interview  was  of  a  satisfactory  and  encouraging  nature,  but 
beyond  saying  this  we  feel  that  we  are  not  authorised  to 
state  what  transpired.  There  would  have  been  no  allusion 
on  our  part  to  this  private  interview,  important  though  it 
may  be,  had  not  a  heedless  speaker  make  it  appear  as  if 
Mr  Gladstone  had  committed  the  grave  error  of  declining  to 
receive  an  official  deputation  of  so  influential  a  body  as  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union.  No  such  applica¬ 
tion  w'as  made  to  him,  and  that  which  was  asked  he 
granted  with  prompt  courtesy.” 

Our  anticipations  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  of  Mr  Fortescue’s  circular  were  soon  verified.  The 
letter  of  Mr  Laing,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  line,  published  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last, 
affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  absolute  futility  of  any¬ 
thing  short  of  direct  compulsion  in  the  reform  of  railway 
abuses.  You  might  as  easily  argue  water  into  running  up 
hill  as  persuade  Mr  Laing  and  his  fellow  chairmen  of  the 
reasonableness  of  Mr  Fortescue’s  extremely  moderate  ad¬ 
vice.  The  company  which  Mr  Laing  represents  is  not  so 
noted  a  bruiser  as  some  others ;  so  that  to  defend  it  was 
easy.  Mr  Laing  asserts  that  the  London  and  Brighton 
Compan}’ has  “  never  pleaded  commercial  considerations  as 
an  excuse  for  postponing  expensive  improvements  to  guard 
again.st  remote  contingencies.”  And  yet,  descending  to  par¬ 
ticulars,  it  appears  that  although  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  block  and  telegraph  system  compelled  the  directors  to 
authorise  its  adoption,  many  branch  lines  are  still  without 
it.  ”  New  sidings,”  says  Mr  Laing,  “  are  being  continually 
made,  as  experience  points  out  that  they  are  desirable  — 
this  *•  experience,”  as  the  Government  Inspectors  inform  us 
daily,  taking  the  form  of  accidents  due  to  insufficient  siding 
accommodation.  Continuous  brakes  have  not  been  adopted 
because  it  is  too  expensive  to  ascertain  experimentally  the 
most  effective  sort.  With  regard  to  unpunctuality  as  a 
source  of  danger  and  inconvenience,  Mr  Laing’s  argument  is 
still  more  unsatisfactory.  He  contents  himself  with  com¬ 
paring  the  English  and  Continental  systems,  and  asks  tri¬ 
umphantly,  AVould  the  English  travelling  public  like  to 
be  treated  here  as  they  are  in  France  and  Germany  ?  To 
which  we  reply.  Yes,  if  otherwise  they  travel  at  peril  to  life 
and  limb  ;  but  they  have  to  be  convinced  that  safety  and 
punctuality  are  only  to  be  obtained  under  a  system  of  fewer 
and  slower  trains.  Failing  Government  interference,  the 
only  remedy  against  the  railway  companies  lies  in  such  a 
Railway  Traveller’s  Protection  Association  as  is  proposed 
by  the  Pall  Mall  and  persistent  County  Court  suits  for 
damages  caused  by  accidents  and  unpunctuality. 

Although  compulsory  education  is  established  in  Ger¬ 
many,  difficulties  are  there  encountered  in  enforcing 
regular  attendance,  which  may  be  profitably  compared  with 
those  complained  of  by  our  school  inspectors.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  at  least  the  absentees  are  far  too  nume¬ 
rous  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  of  the  central 
department,  the  local  authorities  are  slow  to  punish  the 
negligent  parents.  But  besides  the  known  cases  of  absence 
without  leave,  it  seems  probable  that  there  are  very  many 
others  which  are  never  reported.  According  to  law,  every 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  child  to  go  to  school  must  be  noted 


and  reported  by  the  teacher ;  on  such  report  the  parents 
ought  to  be  cautioned,  and,  if  necessary,  punished  by  the 
proper  officials.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  teachers 
usually  fail  to  perform  this  duty ;  but  those  to  whom  the 
report  is  made  are  often  unwilling  to  act  upon  it,  and 
sometimes  snub  a  zealous  master  for  the  length  of  his 
reports.  This  happens  especially  where  Ultramontane  prin¬ 
ciples  are  widely  held.  Again,  the  clergyman,  or  his 
appointee,  has  the  power  of  granting  any  child  a  three 
days’  leave  of  absence  from  school.  In  strictness  he  is 
bound  to  give  the  permit  in  w'riting ;  but  this  part  of  the 
law  is  often  neglected.  Consequently  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  absence  are  constantly  met  with  the  answer, 
‘‘The  Ilerr  Pastor  gave  me  leave  ; ”  a  response  which  is 
generally  considered  all  sufficient.  The  clergyman  probably 
cares  less  for  education  than  for  his  own  parochial  influence. 
He  likes  to  please  his  flock  by  giving  the  children  plentiful 
dispensations  from  school  attendance,  and  standing  like  a 
beneficent  father  between  them  and  the  cold  severity  of  lay 
instructors  and  officials.  From  those  and  other  causes 
holidays  are  unreasonably  multiplied,  and  the  account  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  upper  authorities  of  the  children’s  regularity 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  With  regard  to  the  shortcomings 
of  subordinate  officials,  the  Prussian  authorities  probably 
hold  the  remedy  to  a  great  extent  in  their  own  hands.  As 
to  the  remaining  source  of  mischief,  w'e  suspect  that  the 
Germans,  and  other  folk  too,  will  at  last  come  to  think 
that  any  ex  officio  connection  of  clergymen  with  Gover- 
ment  schools  is  a  mistake. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

‘  THE  DREGS  OF  THE  COMMUNE.’* 

Paris,  Dec.  2. 

A  curious  work  recently  issued  by  M.  Plon  was,  for 
some  occult  reason,  immediately  seized  by  the  police 
at  the  publisher’s  office.  Seizure  in  this  case  cannot  be 
considered  to  imply  reprehension  ;  it  must  be  simply  an 
official  protest  against  trop  de  zUe^  that  exaggerated 
exuberance  of  animosity  which  has  once  or  twice  brought 
even  M.  Ducros,  the  Lyons  Prefect,  into  temporary  dis¬ 
favour.  The  most  ardent  advocates  of  moral  order  (the 
famous  phrase  implies  the  existence  of  an  immoral  order— 
is  it  that  of  the  Empire  to  which  France  is  tending?)  can 
scarcely  accuse  M.  Dauban  of  the  propagation  of  subversive 
doctrines.  He  has  made  for  himself  a  rather  curious 
specialite  on  the  other  side,  a  special ite  constituted  by  a 
species  of  literary  photography  applied  to  all  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  governments  and  insurrectionary  attempts  that 
have  given  Paris  the  notoriety  of  a  social  and  political 
Vesuvius.  M.  Dauban  has  a  peculiar  faculty  for  discovering 
warts  on  the  faces  of  the  world’s  divinities.  He  has  been 
the  Mr  Timbs — with  a  strong  political  bias — of  revolution¬ 
ary  history.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and 
classification  of  obscure  ana  bearing  as  unfavourably  as 
possible  on  the  events  of  ’93,  of  eye-witnesses’  reports,  of 
newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  songs,  caricatures,  and  pic¬ 
tures,  all  those  shreds  and  shards  of  history  which  are  too 
often  spurned  by  the  buskin  of  the  classic  muse.  In  this 
fashion  M.  Dauban  has  painted  Madame  Roland  at  home, 
has  edited  the  Memoires  of  Potion,  described  the  Dema¬ 
gogy  in  1793,  and  compiled  a  monograph  on  the  Prisons  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  is  one  of  those  tacticians  who 
rely  on  their  enemy’s  friends  as  their  best  allies.  He  is 
aware  that  no  flippant  Figariste  could  vilify  the  Commune 
with  more  energy  and  deeper  contempt  than  General 
Cluseret,  the  Communist.  He  has  read  Barrere  on  his 
correligionnaires ;  he  has  profited  by  Vermersch’s  denun¬ 
ciations.  The  foul  linen  of  an  insurrection  is  invariably 
washed  in  public,  and  the  cleverest  manoeuvre  of  a  Conser¬ 
vative  is  to  obtain  a  good  place  among  the  spectators,  and 
vratch  the  process.  A  party  open  to  every  new  idea,  led  by 
restless  intellects,  a  party  that  progresses  and  examines 
and  discusses,  must  inevitably  present  a  wider  front  to  the 
enemy  than  the  clique  of  fools  and  cowards  which  simply 
follo^es  a  parrot-cry  that  predicts  petroleum,  and  sets  divine 

*  /.«  Fond  de  la  Soci^t€  sous  la  Commune.  Par  M.  Dauban.  Paris 
E.  Plor. 
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right  above  human  reason.  M.  Dauban  has  taken  ample 
advantage  of  this  specimen  of  the  mimic  camp.  It  is  the 
revelations  arrived  at  by  his  method  that  have  procured  for 
the  Foiid  do  la  Societe  sous  la  Commune  the  expensive 
honour  of  interdiction. 

The  title  is  somewhat  enigmatic,  for  the  book  is  not  an 
original  sketch  of  the  second  siege — like  the  party  romances 
of  MM.  Mendes,  Claretie,  Sarcey,  &c. ;  but  a  study  based 
on  “  the  documents  which  constitute  the  archives  of  mili¬ 
tary  justice,”  to  which  is  added,  “  critical  considerations  on 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  epoch  'and  the  events  that 
preceded  the  Commune.”  The  result  is  very  difficult  to 
define  or  analyse.  The  immense  quantity  of  documents 
consulted  by  the  author  and  quoted  copiously  escape  clas¬ 
sification  by  reason  of  their  diversity.  As  for  the  unity 
which  M.  Dauban  has  endeavoured  to  give  his  work  in  con¬ 
necting  the  documents,  by  means  of  dogmatic  verdicts,  with 
his  own  more  or  less  preconceived  theories,  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  it  without  entering  deeply  into  the  question  of 
militant  socialism.  But  one  must  be  an  ardent  pessimist  of 
the  Light  Horse  type  to  agree  entirely  with  M.  Dauban. 
He  is  saturated  with  his  subject — the  Dregs  of  Society.  He 
regards  the  Commune  as  a  simple  spurt  from  the  gutter — 
an  evil,  poisonous  sediment  come  to  a  clear  surface — the 
clear  surface  being,  perhaps,  the  cosmopolitan  cascade  of 
the  Second  Empire;  and  there  are  possibly  not  a  few 
thinkers  who  assign  this  origin  to  the  March  revolution, 
■without  being  quite  assured  of  the  purity  of  the  current  it 
disturbed.  In  common  with  many  of  his  compeers,  the 
author  considers  a  few  revolutionary  excesses  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequences  of  certain  political  principles  ;  his  creed 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  opinion  that  Republicanism  leads 
inevitably  to  the  execution  of  archbishops.  The  generous 
logicians  of  this  type  will  never  understand  that  the  Com¬ 
mune  was  the  manifestation  of  a  school  of  politicians,  not 
the  bubbling  up  of  a  scum ;  was  the  affirmation  of  a  social 
creed,  not  the  ebullition  of  a  social  evil;  and  had  no 
further  connection  with  the  “  dregs  ”  of  the  Liberal  society 
of  the  nineteenth  century  than  existed  between  the  demo¬ 
cratic  explosions  of  the  Fronde,  the  Ligue,  the  Jacqueries, 
the  Cabochiens,  &c.,  and  the  monarchical  and  religious 
societies  of  bygone  ages.  Conversion  on  this  score  is 
impossible.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  use  the  special 
information  which  is  always  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful 
few,  for  the  behoof  of  the  many  interested  on  the 
opposite  side.  That  information  M.  Dauban  has  in  a 'great 
measure  gleaned  from  newspapers — above  all  from  the 
JoumauJp  JudiciaireSj  he  says,  na'ively  admitting  thereby 
his  belief  that  a  Communist  must  necessarily  have  committed 
a  few  petty  larcenies ;  and  from  the  correspondence  of 
private  persons  with  the  authorities  of  the  moment.  It 
appears  that  when  the  Versaillais  entered  Paris  a  mass  of 
documents  was  found  at  the  different  mairies,  civil,  military, 
and  political  documents  of  a‘  secret  nature,  from  the  whole 
of  which  M.  Dauban  gathers  that  the  Commune  was  above 
all  a  “  Gouvemement  de  Police.”  The  Government  had  it  at 
heart  to  ascertain  what  was  said  of  it  within  and  without 
Paris ;  and  for  the  satisfactiop  of  this  desire  two  species  of 
reports  were  daily  addressed  to  it :  first,  summaries  of 
Versailles  and  foreign  newspapers ;  and  secondly,  the 
reports  of  the  “ Observateurs  de  I’Esprit  public”  in  Paris. 
M.  Dauban  writes  : — “All  circumstances,  all  manifestations, 
all  the  speeches  of  deputies,  all  the  endeavours  favourable 
to  the  Commune,  were  reported  or  mentioned  in  these 
bulletins.  The  slightest  sign  of  interest  became  for  the 
Commune  an  open  encouragement.  It  is  on  hearing  what 
false  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  rebels  that  one  feels 
how  weighty  was  the  responsibility  undertaken  by  men 
who,  like  the  Ligue  de  la  Paix,  sought  until  the  last  hour  to 
maintain  insane  illusions  by  inconsiderate  speeches  and 
imprudent  actions.**  This  is  the  judgment  of  a  Versaillais, 
of  a  friend  of  order,  on  the  peace-makers  who  had  had 
enough  of  blood  !  The  author  continues  : — “  Another 
source  of  information  was  the  reports  of  the  Observers  of 
Public  Opinion.  They  were  nearly  all  copied  by  the  same 
hand  ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  transcripts  we  find  a  few 
minutes  written  in  pencil.  Those  passages  which  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  different  Departments  concerned  were 
indicated  by  red  dashes.  Most  of  the  bulletins  bear  the 


signature  of  Monroy,  Chief  of  the  Reporters.”  Of  course 
only  the  most  sensational  of  these  memoranda  are 
selected  as  examples.  If  they,  in  part,  prove  M.  Dauban’s 
assertion  as  to  the  excellent  organisation  of  the  Communal 
list  police,  they  also  evince  that  the  “  social  dregs  ”  were 
not  the  only  elements  on  which  the  Commune  relied. 
Some  of  the  sketches  are  unmistakabl}^  the  work  of  highly 
educated  and  original  minds.  Many  have  the  wit  and 
fervour  of  a  Rochefort,  a  Valles,  or  a  Vermersch.  They 
are  divided  into  reactionary  and  popular  quarters,  and 
framed  in  curious  conversational  fashion.  The  reporter 
describes  succinctly  the  rumours  afioat,  adding  observations 
of  his  own  of  this  kind  : — “  An  armistice  has  been  demanded 
in  order  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  Neuilly,  who  have 
been  hiding  in  cellars  during  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
to  enter  Paris.  The  Versaillais  have  refused.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  were  more  merciful! — I  am  amazed,  disgusted  to 
hear  a  student,  speaking  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  cry  out 
that  Paris  would  take  arms  against  the  Commune  if  it 
could,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  Ecole  de  Medicine  has 
pronounced  itself  against  the  insurrection.  Marvellous  1 — 
the  grocer  at  the  corner,  the  haberdasher  opposite,  the 
concierge  next  door — men  who  have  perfected  their  poli¬ 
tical  education  in  Paul  de  Kock,  have  taken  arms  and  gone 
to  the  front ;  and  hero  are  the  students,  the  clarions  of  the 
future,  who  turn  crabs  and  retrograde  !  **  The  student  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  state  that  the  Commune  must  be  recomposed  of 
new  elements  to  become  acceptable  to  him  and  his  com¬ 
peers.  A  Garde  Nationale  retorts  : — “  Aye,  that  is  where 
it  hurts  you,  Hippocrates  in  the  egg  !  There  are  too  many 
working-men  in  the  Commune !  You  would  like  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  lawyers,  bankers,  doctors,  generals,  and  landlords, 
the  whole  sprinkled  with  a  few  political  notorieties.  As  for 
the  working-men — who  alone  know  and  can  represent  the 
working-classes — macache ! — none  of  them  1  Allans  donc^ 
you  want  Stars — and  we  have  had  enough — c^a  file  /**  M. 
Dauban  may  cite  such  denunciations  as  offensively  unparlia¬ 
mentary  in  tone,  but  their  sense  and  spirit  are  supported  by 
politicians  quite  as  profound  as  M.  de  Broglie. 

M.  Dauban  was  in  Paris  during  the  May  butcheries,  and 
his  diafy  of  the  last  bloody  week  of  the  civil  war,  besides 
having  more  literary  merit  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
book,  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  most  ingenuous 
accounts  of  the  fusillades  that  has  yet  appeared  over  the 
signature  of  a  profound  Conservative.  The  irritation  of 
the  Government  of  Combat  against  this  ingenuousness  is 
comprehensible.  The  author  does  not  spare  the  Versailles 
army  in  his  frank  simplicity.  These  are  his  musings  before 
the  heaps  of  Federalist  slain  encumbering  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
A  complete  transformation  is  wrought  in  the  on-looker — 

“  One  regards  with  satisfaction  the  yellow  wax-like  faces  of 
the  Chassepots*  victims,  and  one  curses  those  dead  in  the 
name  of  the  slaughter  and  butchery  that  surrounds  one.** 
M.  Dauban  is  arrested  by  his  own  party  and  exclaims 
naively  : — “  It  seems  singular  that  having  been  allowed 
complete  freedom  by  the  Commune,  I  should  be  molested 
directly  the  regular  Government  regains  possession  of  tho 
capital.**  He  watches  the  files  of  prisoners,  hears  the 
drunken  soldiery  cry  :  “A  inortl  d  mart!  ces  pclrolettses, 
the  assassins  I  Go  no  further.  Shoot  them  here.**  He 
sees  the  insurgents  marching  undismayed — pitifully  poor, 
and  with  the  blood  of  the  battle  on  them—  and  he  finds  no 
heart,  no  faith,  no  generous  impulse,  no  courage  beneath 
the  reddened  rags  1  He  finds — the  dregs  of  society  ;  and  is 
simply  sentimental  when  the  rain  begins  to  fall  or  when  a 
miserable  little  pctroleuse  of  ten  clings  to  her  father  and  cries 
childishly  before  the  stolid  faces  of  the  linesmen.  Like 
most  writers  of  his  category,  the  author  reserves  his  most 
vehement  panegyrics  for  the  army.  But  he  will  scarcely 
convert  the  “  crosse  en  Vairf  for  in  the  last  pages  of  his 
volume  he  presents  this  fiction  to  the  conscript :  “  Poor,  he 
defends  the  palaces  which  others  would  destroy — he  sheds 
his  blood  to  assure  the  return  of  order  and  the  respect  of 
property, — he  who  will  never  possess  any  land  save  the  small 
span  lent  by  public  charity  in  which  his  body  will  moulder  I** 
Penned  by  Jules  Valles,  this  would  have  elicited  an  unani¬ 
mous  scream  of  horror  from  the  organs  of  boudoir  and 
sacristy  :  signed  by  the  orthodox  M.  Dauban,  it  is  simply 
indiscreetly  true. 
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LITERARY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MATERIALISM. 

*(j€.H€h{chte  des  Materuditmns^  und  Kritik  seiner  Bedeutvng  in  der 
Gegenwart,  Von  F.  A.  Lange.  Leipzig:  Erstes  Buch. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  philosophy  it  would  be  well 
if  we  could  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  our  minds,  destroying 
4ill  preconceived  notions  and  fixed  ideas  of  our  own  upon 
this  varied  subject.  We  should  act  upon  Descartes’s  principle 
that,  “  pour  atteindre  a  la  verite  il  faut  une  fois  dans  sa 
vie  se  dcfendre  de  toutes  les  opinions  qu’on  a  revues.” 
We  should  thus  be  qualified  to  give  an  impartial  considera¬ 
tion  to  each  system  of  philosophy  that  came  in  our  way. 
It  is  no  small  compliment  to  our  author  that,  so  far  as  such 
a  thing  is  humanly  possible,  he  ap2iears  to  have  attained 
'that  state.  More  properly  speaking,  we  should  say  he  has 
.  assumed  it  while  writing  this  work ;  for  that  he  has 
■  opinions  of  his  own,  and  those  very  decided  ones,  and  also, 

•  curiouslj’  enough,  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  system 
whose  historian  he  has  chosen  to  become,  is  plainly 
revealed  in  his  announcement  of  his  forthcoming  volume. 
He  hopes  to  prove  therein,  upon  the  basis  of  the  newest 
discoveries  in  the  province  of  the  natural  sciences,  with  an 
especial  regard  to  the  researches  of  Darwin,  that  it  is  just 
the  consistency  of  the  mechanical  cosmological  conception 
with  natural  philosophy  that  leads  us  beyond  materialism. 
This  first  volume  now  before  us  conducts  by  easy  stages  to 
what  is  to  come,  and)  rolls  out  before  our  view  the  history 
of  materialistic  speculation  from  the  earliest  Greek  period 
to  that  of  Kant.  The  work  commences  with  the  assertion 
that  materialism  is  as  old  as  philosophy,  but  no  older. 
This  sentence  opens  a  battery  against  the  contemners  of 
•materialism,  who  seek  in  this  cosmogony  a  mere  antithesis 
of  philosophical  thought,  denying  to  the  same  all  scientific 
'importance.  On  the  other  hand  it  tells  also  against  such 
materialists  as  despise  all  metaphysical  reward,  and  hold 
their  ideas  to  spring  from  pure  experience  and  sound 
common  sense.  That  this  is  a  mistaken  theory  a  very  little 
thought  would  prove,  for  from  the  earliest  time  of  culture 
the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  things  arose,  and  with  it 
philosophy,  and  in  its  train,  as  a  natural  sequence,  mate¬ 
rialism.  With  logical  thought,  war  was,  of  course,  at 
once  declared  against  the  traditions  of  religion,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  hold  that  this  strife  was  not  as  actually  present 
in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  as  now.  We  judge  the 
Hellenes  from  the  fragments  of  literature  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  forgetting  that  though  these  embody  the 
thoughts  of  their  best  minds,  there  was  a  people,  credulous, 
priest-ridden,  fanatical.  Else,  why  had  Socrates  to  drink 
the  hemlock,  Aristotle  to  fly  from  Athens  ;  why  need  the 
writings  of  Protagoras  have  been  burnt,  Anaxagoras  have 
been  imprisoned;  why  were  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  and 
Theodorus  jjorsecuted  as  atheists?  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
rash  to  contend  that  we,  of  the  latter  half  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  are  nearer  to  the  old  Hellenes  than  ever  men  were 
fore  ;  for  have  not  we  too,  as  far  as  religious  things  are  con¬ 
cerned,  an  esoteric  and  exoteric  teaching :  one  for  the  initiated 
and  one  for  the  mass  ?  The  connection  of  Greece  with  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  introduction  thence  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  gave  the  first  decided  impetus  to  the 
new  movement  of  thought.  In  Democritus  of  Abdera  we 
encounter  the  first  true  materialist.  He  was  long  known 
to  moderns  merely  as  “  the  laughing  philosopher  ”  until 
Bacon  forced  mankind  once  more  to  see  his  true  worth. 
His  theory  regarding  the  origin  of  being  was  one  of  infinite 
particles  floating  in  infinite  space,  and  thus  forming  worlds 
by  the  mere  action  of  chance.  Man  himself  was  an 
agglomeration  of  particles,  the  finer  enclosed  in  the  denser ; 
thus,  the  soul  within  the  body.  This  was  the  groundwork 
of  the  cosmological  conception  of  the  atomists,  and  upon 
this  basis,  with  innumerable  variations,  the  ground-plan  of 
materialism  was  built.  The  question.  Whence  comes 
matter  in  the  shape  of  these  atoms?  naturally  next 

firesents  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind,  and  hence  spring 
hose  curious  anomalous  philosophers  whom  we  en¬ 
counter  later,  more  especially  in  modern  times,  and 
whom  we  should  be  inclined  to  define  in  apparent 
|)aradox  as  materialists  with  a  God.  After  this  stern 


materialism  there  followed  the  sensualism  of  the  Sophists, 
reaching  its  climax  in  the  fourth  century  under  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Aristippus,  who,  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  must  often  have  come  in  contact  with  his  intel¬ 
lectual  opposite,  Plato.  The  philosophy  inculcated  by  this 
school  and  the  greater  freedom  of  thought  fostered  by  the 
writings  of  Euripides,  affected  in  a  measure  the  integrity  of 
the  national  creed.  Asiatic  beliefs,  with  their  phantastic 
sensual  rites,  penetrated  into  Greece,  together  with  the  more 
easy  intercourse  created  by  commercial  enterprise.  Sophism 
popularised  philosophical  ideas  to  the  masses.  At  this 
moment  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  signs  of  decay  first  crept 
into  this  splendid  ancient  civilisation.  Then  arose  Socrates 
and  his  school,  and  with  them  the  first  reaction  against 
materialism  and  sensualism,  ending  in  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  stemming  for  a  time  the  tide.  That  such  a  reaction 
was  needful  amply  proves  how  great  a  hold  this  system  had 
taken  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  But  this  spiritualistic  school 
was  again  to  be  succeeded  by  a  materialistic  one.  Socrates 
and  Plato  may  truly  be  named  the  last  representatives  of 
the  true^  Hellenic  mind.  Aristotle  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  transition  period,  and  it  was  only  in  so  far  as  he 
leant  upon  these  former,  that  he  can  in  any  way  be  classed 
as  belonging  to  their  time.  Love  of  natural  philosophy 
sprung  up  shortly  after,  and  this  again  led  to  materialism, 
but  to  the  materialism  of  the  Stoics,  which  greatly  re¬ 
sembled  Pantheism  in  some  of  its  fundamental  ideas.  The 
first  purely  mechanical  materialism  shows  itself  in  Epicurus, 
and  with  him  the  Greek  school  may  virtually  be  said  to  end. 
It  ended  as  it  had  begun,  in  materialism,  but  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  though  apparently  it  had  worked  itself 
through  a  cycle  of  thought,  this  is  in  reality  by  no  means 
the  case.  Epicurus  did  not  leave  philosophy  in  the  state  of 
poetic  childhood  in  which  Democritus  found  it.  Bather  he 
left  it  prepared  to  receive  the  new  ideas  of  progress  and 
fruitful  investigation  that  were  to  throw  light  into  it  from 
out  of  the  field  of  the  more  positive  sciences  that  sprang 
into  being  with  the  Alexandrian  school.  The  ground  of  cul¬ 
ture,  after  shifting  from  Greece  to  Alexandria,  next  took  root 
in  Rome.  Perhaps  no  ancient  people  were  naturally  less  in¬ 
clined  to  materialism  than  the  Romans,  whose  religious  ideas 
were  deeply  rooted  in  superstition,  and  whose  whole  statecraft 
was  built  upon  traditional  forms.  Though  naturally  practical, 
yet  they  were  not  materialists,  neither  was  sensualism  an 
original  vice  of  their  ’  nature.  Greek  art  and  literature, 
imported  with  the  conquests  of  the  Scipios,  wrought  a- 
change  among  this  jjeople ;  still  it  was  the  system  of  the 
Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  that  first  fascinated  the  Romans. 
Lucretius  marks  an  epoch  of  thought.  The  poem  embodied 
the  ideas  of  the  time,  and  having  been  preserved  to  our 
days,  has  greatly  assisted  our  comprehension  of  the'  current 
mode  of  thought.  A  dislike  to  political  activity  and  a 
resignation  to  the  existing  order  of  things  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  materialism  of  the  ancients,  and  under  this 
quietism,  degenerating  into  indifference,  the  nations  sank 
to  make  way  for  the  invasion  of  a  barbarous  people,  of 
unbelief  and  superstition  {Aberglaube — extra  belief)  that 
stamped  the  next  period  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  No  portion  of  Herr  Lange’s 
work  has  pleased  us  more  than  this  account  of  the  world’s 
transition  period.  The  sharp  contrasts  of  materialism  with 
Christianity,  of  monotheism  with  polytheism,  of  the  anta¬ 
gonism  of  these  ideas  with  materialism,  are  all  most  tersely 
and  clearly  brought  out.  We  are  shown  how,  of  all 
monotheistic  creeds,  Mahommedanism  is  most  favourable  to 
materialism,  ani  how  hence  sprung  Averroismus,  free- 
thinking  and  tolerance.  But  dark  ages  of  bigotry  and 
hierarchical  stupefaction  of  intellect  had  to  be  traversed 
before  in  the  last  centuries  of  the  mediaeval  period  Aristo- 
telean  logic  and  Arabian  philosophy  fought  for  freedom  of 
thought.  In  the  midst  of  this  ferment  appeared  Copernicus, 
who,  with  his  dictum :  “  The  earth  moves,”  gave  the  first 
death  stroke  to  the  mere  letter  of  tradition  that  so  long 
had  held  the  world  in  bondage.  Giordano  Bruno  came 
after.  He  first  carried  the  theory  of  Copernicus  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  and  actually  tried  to  make 
Moses  a  materialist  upon  the  strength  of  Genesis  i.  11.  We 
would  gladly  linger  over  this  curious  period,  carefully 
I  and  ably  delineated  by  the  author,  but  space  forbids. 
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Bacon  and  Descartes  succeed  this  transition  period,  and 
Christianised  materialism  is  by  the  latter  stamped  with 
that  peculiarly  mechanical  aspect  that  finds  its  completest 
expression  in  ‘L’Homme  Machine.’  Both  England  and 
France,  more  especially  the  former,  had  long  been  favour- 
able  ground  for  the  system  of  materialism  ;  and  upon  no 
other  country  has  it  taken  so  strange  a  hold  as  upon 
ours,  combining  its  doctrines  with  sectarian  views,  a  com¬ 
bination  only  possible  from  the  too  great  prevalence  of 
what  John  Stuart  Mill  so  caustically  terms  “  slovenliness 
of  thought.”  Hobbes  is  a  striking  example  of  this.  But 
the  chief  point  of  divergence  between  ancient  and  modern 
materialism  is  not  only  ethical,  but  social ;  for  while 
formerly  this  system  was  aristocratic,  it  has  now  grown 
popular,  and  has  been  of  infinite  use  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  Newton,  Locke,  Toland,  were  the  great  leaders 
of  English  thought  at  this  period.  Their  influence  was 
widely  felt,  notably  in  France,  where,  at  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  occurred  a  most  remarkable  turning-point  in  modern 
ideas,  a  change  whose  after-waves  we  are  still  experiencing. 
\  oltaire  introduced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  France, 
and  thus  strengthened  the  growing  scepticism  of  that 
•country,  although  these  views  had  not  borne  the  same  fruit 
in  their  native  land.  Voltaire  repudiated  the  designation 
of  a  pure  materialist.  Indeed  his  views  were  of  that  para¬ 
doxical  kind  already  mentioned,  in  which  Locke  was  his 
master  and  guide.  This  brings  us  on  to  the  ground  of 
Hylozoism,  defined  by  Kant  as  “the  destruction  of  all 
natural  philosophy,”  an  assertion  with  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  agree.  In  Germany  materialism  found  fewer 
adherents.  It  is  in  the  natural  bent  of  the  German  mind 
towards  idealism  that  we  should  seek  for  the  cause,  rather 
than  in  the  political  conditions  to  which  our  author  attri¬ 
butes  this  circumstance.  Spinozism,  in  some  sort  a  mean 
between  the  two  extremes,  took  deep  root  in  this  country. 
The  most  downright  and  audacious  exposition  of  materialism 
was  contained  in  La  Mettrie’s  *  L’Homme  Machine,’  which 
forced  its  author  to  fly  from  France  and  take  refuge  at  the 
Court  of  that  patron  of  philosophers,  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia.  The  book  challenges  the  world  with  its  proud 
ending : — “  This  is  my  system,  or  rather,  if  I  do  not  err 
greatly,  this  is  the  Truth.  It  is  short  and  simple.  Let 
who  will  dispute  it.”  The  book  created  an  intense  sen¬ 
sation  ;  German  and  English  translations  were  not  slow 
to  appear.  La  Mettrie  himself,  or  rather  his  death  from 
the  unphilosophical  malady  of  a  surfeit,  did  harm  to  his 
cause.  Holbach  W’ith  his  ‘  Systeme  de  la  Nature  ’  startled 
Germany  as  well  as  France.  A  keen  breath  of  revolu¬ 
tionism  runs  through  the  book.  Holbach  was  an  honest 
apostle  of  freedom  from  priestly  thraldom,  and  a  decided 
disbeliever  in  any  but  a  tangible  and  visible  universe.  His 
ethical  system  was  pure,  lacking  all  poetry,  and  had  a 
decided  tendency  towards  the  suppression  of  individualism. 
As  regards  matter  he  was  no  stern  atomist,  for  though  he 
acknowledged  elementary  particles,  he  admitted  that  the 
origin  of  matter  was  unknown.  This  philosopher  is 
interesting  as  pertaining  in  his  general  theorems  to  modern 
materialism,  and  yet  hanging  on  to  olden  times  in  his  idea 
of  fire  as  the  life  principle  of  matter.  The  main  diver¬ 
gence  in  the  systems  of  La  Mettrie  and  Holbach  w’as  that, 
while  the  former  directed  his  efforts  towards  establishing 
an  anthropological  materialism,  the  latter  left  this  con¬ 
sideration  out  of  view  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
cosmological  propositions.  Holbach  died  in  the  early  days 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  caused  so  great  a  sub- 
verger.ee  in  all  modes  of  thought,  political  and  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  from  which  it  is  needful  to  date  a  new  era. 
Gur  author  admits  this  and  ends  his  first  volume  here, 
after  a  brief  survey  of  the  reaction  against  materialism 
that  soon  after  took  place  in  Germany.  Leibnitz,  Wolff, 
Lessing,  and  finally  Goethe  became  the  leaders  of  thought, 
and  in  the  poet’s  criticism  of  the  ‘  Systeme  de  la  Nature  ’ 
the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  age  is  visible. 

We  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  Hen*  Lange’s 
second  volume  with  no  small  interest,  though,  indeed,  had 
we  not  this  to  anticipate,  the  book  before  us  would  be  valu¬ 
able  as  a  clear,  impartial  exposition  of  materialism,  its 
dangers,  the  benefits  we  owe  it,  and  the  changes  of  idea 
that  have  operated  within  its  own  round  of  philosophy. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 


I7ie  Witch  of  Netnt,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edward  Brcaaan. 

Samuel  Tinsley. 

Vignettes  in  Rhyme  and  Vert  de  Society.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

We  confess  to  having  opened  Mr  Brennan’s  ‘  Witch  of 
Nemi  ’  with  some  degree  of  expectation.  The  printer  and 
the  binder  have  done  much  for  him  in  the  way  of  display, 
ing  his  wares  to  the  best  advantage.  But  exterior  embel¬ 
lishments  only  heighten  disappointment  if,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  the  woutd-be  poet  is  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
his  art.  We  imagine  that  Mr  Brennan  would  class  himself 
as  a  disciple  of  Mr  William  Morris  and  Mr  Swinburne,  a 
borrower  of  the  simple  music  of  the  one  poet,  and  of  the 
sensuousness  of  the  leader  of  what  Mr  Buchanan  calls  the 
“  fleshly  school.”  Originality  he  can  hardly  pretend  to, 
but  neither  can  we  admit  his  •  success  as  a  mere  imitator. 
The  sensuousness  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  middle 
of  the  volume,  in  poems  on  “  Bembo  and  Lucrezia  Borgia  ” 
and  “Joseph  and  Amensis,”  and  to  anyone  who  accuses  Mr 
'  Swinburne  of  undue  licence  Mr  Brennan  will  appear  to 
have  more  than  overstepped  the  limit,  and  that,  too,  without 
the  excuse  of  intensity  of  feeling  and  never-failing  wealth 
of  language  which  compels  applause  even  from  Mr  Swin- 
burne’s  enemies.  The  grosser  subjects  into  which  Mr 
Swinburne  throws  the  whole  vigour  and  weight  of  his 
powerful  imagination,  deepening  if  not  elevating  the 
passions  with  which  they  are  inspired,  are  chosen  by  Mr 
Brennan  for  what  he  supposes  to  be  similar  treatment ;  but, 
language  and  imagination  failing,  he  either  wearies  or  dis¬ 
gusts  us.  His  imitation  of  Mr  Morris  is  still  less  successful. 
Mr  Brennan  has  studied  rhyme  but  little,  and  metre  not  at 
all.  He  writes  : — 

Ah  I  cruel  tongue,  worse  than  inhuman. 

That  wrecks  with  vows  ingenuous  woman  ! 

and. 

Meanwhile  on  earth  when  all  the  world  was  still, 

Apollo  wrought  his  empyrean  will. 

Mr  Brennan  seems  unusually  fond  of  the  adjective  in 
this  latter  couplet,  for  he  uses  it  again,  and  spells  it 
“empyreal.”  Further  than  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  sense  is  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  requirements  of 
rhythm  and  metre  in  such  a  burden  as  this,  which,  with  some 
variations,  closes  each  stanza  of  “  The  Acacia  Bower — 

For  this  is  the  hour  when  Love  witli  his  dower 
Sings  under  the  shade  of  the  acacia  bower. 

Summer-suns  shining  on  Springtime’s  fresh  flowers, 

0  ever  keep  wreathed  our  acacia  bower. 

An  infatuated  worship  of  sound  is  probably  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  imbecility  of  this  sort  that  we  find 
in  Mr  Brennan’s  poems.  In  “  soul’s  saturated  woes,”  for 
example,  the  alliterative  epithet  is  absolutely  meaningless. 
But  in  spite  of  a  rather  haphazard  way  of  dealing  with  his 
mother  tongue,  Mr  Brennan  has  found  its  resources  even 
when  strained  to  their  utmost  insufficient  for  his  purpose.  Ho 
does  not  scruple  to  invent  what  the  dictionary  fails  to  supply. 
“Disproved”  is  used  for  “disapproved  grapes  are  called 
“  the  vine-trees’  fruit a  herald  becomes  a  “  heralder.” 
We  meet  with  the  adjectives  “  fervorous,”  and  the  curious 
series,  “chaste-like,”  “  strange-like,”  and  “divine-like.” 
In  choice  of  metaphors  Mr  Brennan  sometimes  achieves  a 
happy  novelty  by  drawing  his  ideas  from  lowly  sources. 

I  strove  then  w’ith  Love  to  make  holy 
The  pathways  and  byeways  of  sin. 

But  its  pleasures  were ’smitten  with  treason, 

And  all  its  favours  a  gin. 

Wherein  to  entrap,  &c. 

•  »  *  *  « 

I  strove  then  with  Lust  for  a  season, 

To  taste  if  its  joyance  were  pure. 

But  the  potion  was  mingled  with  anguish, 

Which  made'my  desires  like  a  sewer. 

We  advise  Mr  Brennan  to  content  himself  for  the  future 
with  prose,  which  no  doubt  he  can  write  as  well  as  most 
people.  His  longer  poems,  though  fine  sometimes  in  con¬ 
ception _ “The  Witch  of  Nemi”  for  instance— fail  con- 

spicuouslv  in  execution.  His  shorter  pieces  are  richer  in 
rhythm  than  in  sense ;  and  his  inspiration,  which  he  would 
have  us  believe  comes  direct  from  nature,  as  in  a  little 
poem  called  “  The  Song,”  is  but  too  evidently  drawn  at 
second-hand. 
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The  great  Gargiliiis,  then,  behold  ! 
llis  “  long-bow  ”  hunting  tales  of  old  * 
Are  now  but  duller  ; 

Fair  Neobule  too !  Is  not 

One  Hebrus  here—from'  Aldershot  ?  . 

Aha,  jou  colour ! 

Be  wise.  There  old  Ganidia  sits ; 

No  doubt  she’s  tearing  jou  to  bits. 

But  look,  dyspeptic,  brave,  and  kind. 
Comes  dear  Maecenas,  half  behind 
Terentia’s  skirting ; 

Here’s  Pyrrha,  “  golden-haired  ”  at  will ; 
Prig  Dainasippus,  preaching  still ; 

Asterie  flirting, — 

Kadiant  of  course.  We’ll  make  her  black. 
Ask  her  when  Gyges’  ship  comes  back. 


“cameos.  That  title,  however,  having  been  recently 
appropriated  by  another  writer,  “  vignettes  “  is  the  not 
very  happy  substitute.  Neither  title  wholly  answers  the 
purpose,  but  if  we  neglect  the  hints  of  classicality  of  form 
and  simplicity  of  subject  conveyed  by  the.  word  “  cameo,” 
it  remains  more  closely  representative  than  “  vignette  ”  of 
the  portraits,  perfectly  modelled,  and  instinct  with  life  and 
meaning,  which  constitute  the  ‘  Vignettes  in  Rhyme.*  Of 
these,  perhaps,  the  daintiest  is  a  story  Mr  Dobson  weaves 
out  of  an  incident  in  the  Life  of  Francis  Boucher.  But 
it  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  as  justice  can  only  be  done  to 
poetry  of  this  sort  by  quotation,  with  due  apology  to  Mr 
Dobson,  we  abbreviate,  by  omissions,  “  A  Gentlewoman  of 
the  Old  School,”  to  suit  our  space 

She  lived  in  Georgian  era  too, 

Most  women  then,  if  bards  tell  true, 

Succumbed  to  routs  and  cards,  or  grew 
Devout  and  acid. 

But  hers  was  neither  fate.  She  came 
Of  good  west-country  folk,  whose  fame 
lias  faded  now.  For  us  her  name 
Is  ‘Madame  Placid.’ 

Patience  or  Prudence, — what  you  will. 

Some  prefix  faintly  fragrant  still 
As  those  old  musky  scents  that  fill 

Our  grandams’  pillows  ; 

And  for  her  youthful  portrait  take 
Some  long-waist  child  of  Hudson’s  make, 

Stiffly  at  ease  beside  a  lake 

With  swans  and  willows. 


MASTER-SPIRITS. 

Master-Spiritt.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  II.  S.  King  and  Co.. 

“Good  books,’*  says  Milton — and  Mr  Buchanan  quotes 
the  remark  in  explanation  of  his  title — “  are  like  the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits.”  Mr  Buchanan  has 
here  given  us  a  reprint  of  articles  on  literary  topics  from 
the  Contemporary f  the  Fortnightly,  St  PauVs,  Good  Words, 
and  the  Athenoeum ;  but  as  one  of  these  is  devoted  to  tho 
“  Birds  of  the  Hebrides,”  and  as  in  some  of  the  others  the 
spirits  in  question  are  not  treated  with  much  politeness,  w& 
suppose  that  the  title  of  the  book  is  adopted,  like  so  many 
of  our  modern  titles,  faute  de  mieux.  But,  having  said 
this,  we  make  haste  to  say  that  Mr  Buchanan  has  given  us 
a  very  pleasant  and  readable  book,  from  which  a  large 
supply  of  entertainment  may  be  drawn,  with  here  and 
there  a  morsel  of  entirely  original  criticism.  Three  dis¬ 
criminating  notices  of  Dickens,  Browning,  and  Tennyson, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  compared  with  Heine  and  De  Musset, 
and  is  not  suiTered  to  lose  by  the  comparison,  are  of  that 
chatty  sort  which  we  might  expect  from  a  professed  poet, 
who  himself  admits  it  to  be  “  desultory,”  and  declares  that 
his  “  real  work  lies  in  another  field.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  has  solaced  himself  in  his  retirement  at  Malvern 
(the  cause  whereof  we  greatly  regret)  as  much  by  writing 
these  articles  as  others  will  be  charmed  by  reading  them, 
provided  they  do  not  expect  any  very  strong  meat.  In 
“  Scandinavian  Studies  ”  Mr  Buchanan  was  manifestly  in 
his  element ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  done  much  to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  those  to  whom  news  of  the  old  Norse  heroes 
and  the  old  Norse  poetry  is  an  ever-welcome  pleasure.  He 
has,  in  fact,  laid  his  finger  on  a  decided  blot  in  the  fame 
of  English  critics.  At  Copenhagen  he  found  a  hospitable 
professor  who,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  began  conversation 
by  quoting  a  verse  of  Browning’s.  “What I  you  read 
Browning  ?  **  said  Mr  Buchanan,  with  artless  simplicity.  “  I 
do,  indeed,”  replied  the  professor,  “  and  so  do  many  of  my 
friends.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  in  Denmark  do  know 
something  of  English  literature,  while  you  in  England  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  literature  of  the  North.  The  only 
man  of  whom  you  do  really  know  anything  is  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen  ;  he  represents  northern  poesy  in  your  eyes, 
while  many  of  us  will  not  allow  that  he  is  a  poet  at  all. 
Holberg,  Evald,  Baggesen,  Ohlenschlager,  Grundtvig, 
Rahbek,  Ingemann,  Holberg  {sic),  Molbech  !  what  do  you 
know  of  these  ?  **  The  professor  was  just  in  his  reflection, 
and  Mr  Buchanan  rightly  infers  that  Englishmen  are  guilty 
of  unpardonable  insularity  in  neglecting  the  Scandinavian 
poets,  and  that  it  is  well  worth  his  while  to  try  and  lighten 
our  darkness.  * 

In  only  one  instance  does  the  poet  attempt  a  subject 
which  travels  out  of  the  domain  of  poetry,  and  that  is 
where  he  discusses,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Young  English 
Positivist,”  the  ‘  Critical  Miscellanies  *  of  Mr  John  Morley. 
We  cannot  compliment  the  poet  on  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  philosophers.  He  is  not  only  flippant,  which  might 
have  been  expected,  but  he  too  clearly  displays  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  criticise  fairly  a  writer 
who  has  no  large  infusion  of  poetry  in  him.  Of  his 
flippancy  we  need  not  give  many  examples.  He  begins  by 
saying,  “  The  world  is  wrong  on  most  subjects,  and  Mr 
John  Morley,  with  the  encyclopaedic  pretensions  of  his 
school,  is  going  to  set  it  as  right  as  may  be.**  And  a 
little  further  on,  “  Condorcet  was  no  more  a  first-class 


I  know  she  thought ;  I  know  she  felt ; 

Perchance  could  sum,  I  doubt  she  spelt. 

She  knew  as  little  of  the  Celt 

As  of  the  Saxon  ; 

I  know  she  played  and  sang,  for  yet 
We  keep  the  tumble-down  spinet 
To  which  she  quavered  ballads  set 
By  Arne  or  Jackson. 

Her  tastes  were  not  refined  as  ours, 

She  liked  plain  food,  and  homely  flowers, 

Refused  to  paint  ;  kept  early  hours, 

Went  clad  demurely ; 

Her  art  was  sampler-work  design. 

Fireworks  for  her  were  “  vastly  fine,” 

Her  luxury  was  elder-wine, — 

She  loved  that  “purely.” 

She  was  renowned,  traditions  say. 

For  June  conserves,  for  curds  and  whey. 

For  finest  tea  (she  called  it  “  tay,”) 

And  ratafia  ; 

She  knew,  for  sprains,  what  bands  to  choose, 

Could  tell  the  sovereign  wash  to  use 
For  freckles,  and  was  learned  in  brews 
As  erst  Medea. 

Yet  studied  little.  She  would  read, 

On  Sundays,  ‘  Pearson  on  the  Creed,’ 

Though,  as  I  think,  she  could  not  heed 
His  text  profoundly ; 

Seeing  she  chose  for  her  retreat 
The  warm  west-looking  window-seat, 

Where,  if  you  chanced  to  raise  your  feet. 

You  slumbered  soundly. 

As  a  writer  of  vers  de  societe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Mr  Dobson  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unrivalled.  With  the 
exception  of  the  author  of  ‘  London  Lyrics  ’  we  have  certainly 
few  such  musical,  rhythmical,  and  at  the  same  time  spirited 
trifles  as  “  Tu  Quoque,**  quoted  at  length  in  the  Spectator 
some  weeks  ago,  and  the  sprightly  little  realistic  eclogue, 
“  An  Autumnal  Idyll,”  both  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
next  edition  of  ‘  Lyra  Elegantiarum.*  Pieces  of  this 
sort,  however,  are  only  specimens  of  the  class  of  art  to 
which  belongs  the  lately  fashionable  academy  subject, — 
muslined  girls  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames ;  there  is  keener 
wit  in  the  satire  addressed  “  To  Q.  H.  F.”  Of  this  poem, 
on  which  Mr  Dobson  can  well  afford  to  build  his  fame,  we 
quote  a  few  exquisite  stanzas : — 

Our  “  world,”  to-day, 

Tried  in  the  scale,  would  scarce  outweigh 
Your  Roman  cronies ; 

Walk  in  the  Park — you’ll  seldom  fail 
To  find  a  Sybaris  on  the  rail 
By  Lydia’s  ponies. 

Or  hap  on  Barrus,  wigged  and  stayed, 

Ogling  some  unsuspecting  maid. 
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wit'k  nothing  whatever  result  of  their  endeavour  that  forms  the  theme  of  the 

having  been  said  to  lead  up  to  this  off-hand  mention  of  the  story. 

Professor  s  name.  And  again,  a  doubly  objectionable  sen-  wr  \  u  l  ll  t  •  e  lx  y  ^  ^ 

tence,  because  written  without  a  word  of  reasoning  to  attempt  any  summary  of  the  book,  which, 

support  it “  Adherence  to  their  [the  Positivists’!  cardinal  impossible  within  anything  like  reasonable 

principle  of  scientidc  procedure  is  quite  enough  to  make  sufficient  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  its 

them  countenance  encyclopaidic  pretensions  in  anybody  •  character.  It  is  prolix ;  it  is  sometimes  tedious ; 

and  it  is  with  no  regret  that  they  perceive  the  infallible  overcrowded  with  characters  that  wo  get  into  a  maze 

airs  of  men  who,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nursery  and 

true  faith,  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  title  of  first-class  moralities,  and  long  to  escape  into  a  higher  and 

intellects.”  It  is  manifest  that  in  endeavouring  to  .  atmosphere.  And  yet  somehow  we  are  interested  in 

L1  .1.1*1  lit  •m  ^  ^  lit*.  1*1*1  /Ml  4^  4l%/l  €\a  V**  A  ^Atl  4xv  VkA 


criticise  work  like  that  of  Mr  Morley  the  author  of  o“  ttie  end,  ns  we  often  fail  to  be  by 

some  of  the  prettiest  songs  of  our  day  has  sadly  overstepped  “*7  higher  mental  gifts  in  their 

the  fairy  ring  which  should  circumscribe  a  poet’s  vagaries,  ^“"8®  "  ®"®  *® 

We  cannot  consent  to  look  upon  this  partLlar  essay  of  promised  to  whosoever  is  faithfu  over  a  few 

Mr  Buchanan’s  as  undertaken  in  a  serious  mood.  It  is  ‘^''8*’  ,  ^or  jang®  is  of  the  narrowest,  but  within  it  she 

true,  as  he  himself  says,  that  “  much  injustice  is  done  to  0^°"®  ho"oW  thoroughly  the  artist  Nearly  all  her 

anthnrfl  hxr  /vrDiVi'ai’nrw  "i  lx  l  xx  characters  here — certainly  all  the  thirteen  Underwoods — 

auinors  Dy  criticising  their  works  as  it  they  were  actually  v  j-  *•  t  it  j  •  j-  -j  it  r  *u  •  mi. 

somethin^  else  than  thev  re»IIv  n.  .  »  >>0™  a  distinct  life  and  individuality  of  their  own.  The 


something  else  than  they  really  profess  to  be ;  ”  and  the 
book  before  us  is  avowedly  published  as  “mere  desultory 
notes  on  literary  subjects  of  permanent  interest,  by  one 
whose  work  lies  in  another  field.”  We  thought  it  was 
by  this  time  well  understood  that  nothing  could  serve  an 


author  hardly  tells  us  a  word  about  them,  but  shows  them 
to  us  as  they  are,  and  makes  us  watch  them  through  a 
growth  and  development  which,  poor  and  stunted  as  it 
must  be  deemed  by  all  whose  minds  are  not  cramped  by 
the  shackles  of  her  prim  Anglicanism,  we  yet  feel  is  truo 


author  les3  than  an  apology  in  his  preface:  Every  apology  °  “o^  /‘"g'^oomsm,  we  y«  i®®*  >«  «uo 

implies  that,  to  that  extent  at  least,  the  publicatiL  of  the  oooo'otont-  Naturally  she  succeeds  ^tter  wilh  her 

book  was  a  mistake  ;  and  it  might  have  Ln  better  if  Mr  women  than  her  men-^r  ra  her,  we  shou  d  say,  with  her 

Rnohnnnn  Viari  fi  i*  x  xi  r  l  lx  l  x  Rirls  than  her  boys,  for  whatever  be  the  time  of  life 

uucnanan  had  not  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  he®.  j  l  lx  /  ij-  j  j-  i  u 

wna  rtrinfi'nor  «««««  ^  J  ii.  r  i  •  ,  assigned  to  them,  her  leading  araniatis  personoi  always  bear 

was  printing  doU  pages  of  mere  desultory  notes  on  subiects  j-  x-  xi  xu  i  e  ®  m  ^  ^  t  / 

of  permanent  interest.  The  mistake  is  all  tjie  more  “‘“f  P  w"l  X 

inexcusable  because,  as  Mr  Buchanan  informs  us  ib  a  note,  T®  ‘’'"ftfr"?  “"J"’,”®”  ^®J®'®Pf‘*  *"  "^l'“®‘  ‘^^8^ 


inexcusable  because,  as  Mr  Buchanan  informs  us  in  a  note,  f  ®  P^'^,®,"®®  b  '\“Th’ 

he  has  already  been  severely  handled  in  spite  of  a  stil  ^®Touthful  responsibilities,  when  she  has  o  th  nk  hard 
more  childish  apology  ^  '  J  P  liow  to  make  the  most  of  every  halfpenny  in  the  shilling— 

^  *  *  a  devotion  to  the  commonplace  strangely  at  variance  with 

_ _  her  faultlessly  beautiful  face — is  excellently  and  most 

amusingly  sketched.  Indeed  the  beautiful  face  is  to  the 

THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE  practical  Wilmet,  “  W.  W.”  as  her  brothers  call  her,  from 

her  two  names,  Wilmet  Ursula,  rather  an  annoying  super- 
The  Pillars  of  House;  ovy  Under  Wode,  Under  Rode.  By  fluity.  “ I’m  sure,”  she  says,  “I  should  be  glad  enough 

In  hUr  *®’  not  to  be  pretty,  but  it  is  a  trial,  and  one  must  do  the  best 

one  can.”  Even  greater  skill  is  shown  in  the  picture  of 
^  We  fancy  that  Miss  Yonge’s  publishers  exercised  a  wise  the  lame  girl,  Geraldine,  or  Cherry,  who  is  to  us  the  most 
discretion  in  issuing  ‘  The  Pillars  of  the  House  ’  in  instal-  interesting  of  the  group,  and  with  her  genius,  her  passion 
ments  of  a  volume  at  a  time.  The  heart  of  the  boldest  for  art  and  beauty,  and  her  bright  wit,  reminds  us — along 
and  most  eager  novel-reader  might  have  qtiailed  before  the  way  off  it  is  true — but  still  does  remind  us,  of  the  charming 
achievement  of  mastering  the  four  volumes  at  once,  1,220  Eugenie  de  la  Ferronnaye.  Though  Miss  Yonge  is  quite 
pages,  each  containing,  we  should  say,  at  least  half  as  much  without  any  deep  humour,  she  has  a  great  appreciation  of 
again  as  a  page  of  an  ordinary  novel.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  liveliness  and  well-bred  “fun,”  and*  we  have  laughed 
hardly  so  much  a  novel  as  an  imaginary  family  history,  an  •  heartily  over  many  of  her  scenes.  Her  pathetic  passages, 
account  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years  of  the  fortunes  too,  have  often  great  tenderness  and  beauty,  though  she  is 
of  the  thirteen  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Edward  here  on  dangerous  ground,  for  she  has  a  hankering  after 
Underwood  and  Mary  his  wife,  the  youngest  of  whom,  a  melancholy  details  and  mere  sentimentalism  which  con- 
twin  boy  and  girl,  are  born  on  the  very  day  of  their  father’s  tinually  threatens  to  lead  her  astray. 


THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  Pillars  of  the  House;  or,  Under  TVode,  Under  Rode.  By 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  ‘The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,*  &c. 
In  Four  Volumes.  Macmillan. 

We  fancy  that  Miss  Yonge’s  publishers  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  issuing  ‘  The  Pillars  of  the  House  ’  in  instal¬ 
ments  of  a  volume  at  a  time.  The  heart  of  the  boldest 


death.  For  purposes  of  reference  we  are  favoured  with  a  copy 
of  the  first  page  of  the  Underwood  family  Bible,  setting  forth 
the  Christian  names  in  full  and  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  heroes  and  heroines,  as  well  as  with  a  rough  outline  map 
of  the  Vale  Leston  estate,  and  a  ground  plan  of  the  house. 
Mr  Underwood  had  married  his  distant  cousin,  the  niece 


We  have  wished  sometimes  that  Miss  Yonge  could,  at  a 
sufficiently  early  age,  have  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  wider  and  freer  modes  of  thinking  and  viewing  things 
than  that  prevalent  in  the  refined  and  scholarly,  but 
intensely  narrow  clerical  circles,  whose  spirit  she  reproduces 


Mr  unaerwooa  naa  marriea  nis  aistant  cousin,  me  niece  faithfully.  She  might  so  have  been  led  to  apply  her 
and  adopted  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Vale  Leston,  with  painting,  which  in  a  certain  way  are 

the  assurance  of  ultimately  succeeding  to  the  living  and  j;ally  great,  to  the  production  of  something  higher  and 
meantime  acting  as  curate.  It  was  a  family  living,  always  ^^^^thier  than  pictures  of  the  rather  small  lives  of  some 
held  conjointly  with  a  tolerably  good  estate,  enough  to  ^alf-fledged  boys  and  girls,  more  or  less  good  or  “  naughty.” 
qualify  the  owner  for  what  Miss  Yonge  considers  the  yet  probably  for  her  readers,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  as  it 
dangerous  position  of  ‘  squarson.’  But  the  uncle  dying  puzzled  and  overwhelmed  if  told 

suddenly,  and  with  a  flaw  in  his  will,  an  undesirable  j  ecclesiastical  leading- 

nephew  and  heir-at-law,  whom  he  had  desired  to  exclude,  ^  f  j^ore  than  a  restraint.  We  doubt  if  she 

stepped  in,  and  disliking  Mr  Underwoods  High  Church  have  ever  done  really  better  work  than  she  does 

opinions  made  his  own  son  take  orders  for  the  sake  of  the  become  natural  to  her,  a  field 

living.  Edward  Underwood  took  a  curacy  at  Bexley,  and  g^g  g  gy  f^ge  proprieties  and  respectabilities,  with  the 
as  his  stipend  did  not  increase,  and  his  family  did,  overwork  ^j^g  fg^  Church  Catechism  accepted  on  all  hands  as 

and  worry  have  so  told  on  a  not  naturally  strong  constitu-  ^g^  dernier  mot  of  speculation  and  morality.  Thence  she 
tion  that  he  dies  before  we  have  got  through  the  first  100  ^g^  f^ngg  ^f  gchism  that  lie  beyond, 

pages  of  the  book,  and  his  wife  soon  follows  him.  Then  ^g^^^  gloomier  regions  in  the  far  distance,  the 

Felix,  the  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  for  the  sake  of  his  Uj^j^f^es  vast  and  deserts  idle,”  the  home  of  rationalism 
family  renounces  all  thought  of  Oxford  and  the  Church,  unbelief.  She  gives  us  highly-finished  cabinet  pictures 
and  becomes  assistant  to  Mr  Froggat,  the  Bexley  bookseller,  ^g^  quiet  scenes  familiar  to  her;  we  can  only  wish  that 
who  combines  with  his  business  the  proprietorship  of  Tfte  ^g^  would  not  insist  on  overcrowding  the  gallery.  O.  8. 
Pursuivant,  a  local  journal ;  and  he  and  Wilmet,  the 

eldest  girl,  resolve  to  bo  “  pillars  of  the  house,”  and  keep  a  - - 

home  together  for  the  younger  ones.  It  is  the  history  and 
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THE  DOMINION  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Dominion  of  Australia  :  an  Account  of  its  Foundations.  Bjr 
W.  H.  L.  Ranken.  Chapmaa  and  Hall. 

In  idea  this  is  the  best  and  most  complete  book,  in 
moderate  compass,  about  Australia  which  has  yet  been 
published  ;  in  execution  it  is  often  faulty  and  never  quite 
satisfactory.  Mr  Ranken’s  plan  was  to  give  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  physical  and  political  condition  of  our 
great  colony,  or  group  of  colonies,  and  the  outline  of  his- 
scheme  is  very  good  ;  while  it  actually  includes  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  that  English  readers,  whether 
intending  colonists  or  not,  could  not  so  easily  obtain  from 
any  other  work.  Three  chapters  describe  the  climate  and 
physical  conformation,  the  botany  and  fauna,  of  the  vast 
island-continent ;  and  three  others  describe  briefly  the 
progress  of  English  colonisation,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
colonists  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  various  districts  in  which  they  have  settled.  Then 
follow  other  sets  of  chapters  on  cultivation,  mining  and 
commerce,  the  three  headings  being  made  to  include  all  the 
branches  of  labour  and  the  sources  of  wealth  by  which  the 
Australian  immigrants  and  their  descendants  have  profited ; 
and  the  concluding  portions  of  the  work  discuss  the  political 
questions  that  agitate  or  amuse  the  several  colonies,  and 
bind  them  together  or  hold  them  apart,  and  the  present 
and  prospective  state  of  civilisation 'in  each  and  all  of  them. 
Our  readers  will  see  from  this  enumeration  of  its  contents 
that  the  design  of  the  book  is  commendable.  Its  chief 
faults  are  a  certain  clumsiness  in  the  style,  and,  what  is 
more  important  though  less  apparent,  a  rather  strong  bias 
in  the  handling  of  political  matters,  and  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  politics.  Mr  Ranken ’s  sketch  of  the  country 
and  its  material  growth  is  very  instructive  if  not  very  ! 
profound,  and  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  do  not  mind  j 
heavy  reading,  but  he  is  not  quite  a  safe  authority  on  such  j 
vexed  questions  as  the  Queensland  slave  trade  and  the 
democratic  movement  in  Victoria. 

Mr  Ranken  is  wonderfully  Conservative.  He  considers, 
for  instance,  that  the  first  settlers  in  the  country  ought  to 
have  almost  unlimited  possession  of  it. 

The  landowner’s  position  is  that  of  a  capitalist  wanting  labour, 
or  an  investor  seeking  sale  for  his  property,  who  finds  himself  oui- 
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The  second  volume  of  Taine’s  HUtonj  of  English  Lite¬ 
rature  is  published  this  week,  bringing  down  the  work  to 
the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Eestoration. 

The  majority  of  Mr  Leslie  Stephen’s  Essays  on  Free- 
thinking  and  Plain-speaking  have  already  appeared  in 
Fraser  and  the  Fortnightly.  Among  them,  “Are  we 
Christians?”  and  “  A  Bad  Five  Minutes  in  the  Alps  ”  ex¬ 
cited  recent  attention;  “An  Apology  for  Plain-speaking” 
forms  the  concluding  essay  of  this  very  interesting  volume, 
to  which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  calling 
further  attention. 

This  week’s  volume  of  the  International  Scientific 
Series  is  Dr  Balfour  Stewart’s  treatise  on  The  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Energy.  In  the  fifth  chapter  Dr  Stewart  passes 
from  the  scientific  to  the  historical  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  The  history  of  the  celebrated  theory  is  slight 
enough,  for  before  Joule’s  time  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
not  only  undiscovered  but  unsuspected.  The  last  chapter 
on  “  The  Position  of  Living  Beings  in  this  Universe  of 
Energy  ”  is  markedly  and  severely  kept  within  scientific 
bounds.  The  same  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  rest  of  the 
book ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the 
most  popularly  instructive  of  the  series. 

The  Eev.  David  K.  Guthrie  and  Mr  Charles  Guthrie  ^ 
jointly  edit  their  late  father’s  Autobiography,  and  add  a 
memoir  necessary  to  complete  and  continue  the  record  of 
Dr  Guthrie’s  life.  The  work  is  in  two  volumes  ;  that  now 
before  us  contains  a  portrait  of  Dr  Guthrie,  the  ‘Auto¬ 
biography,’  and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  ‘  Memoir.’ 

“  My  Kalulu,'*  says  Mr  Stanley,  “  is  a  romance  based 
upon  knowledge  acquired  during  my  journey  in  search  of 
Dr  Livingstone,  which  began  in  1871  and  terminated  in 
1872.  Within  six  weeks  after  my  return  from  Africa  I 
had  written  the  book  entitled  ‘  How  I  found  Livingstone.’ 
....  A  great  many  people  complained  that  the  book  was 

bulky ;  that,  in  fact,  there  was  too  much  of  it . 

I  beg  to  offer  something  lighter,  fresher — a  romance. 
When  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Watuta  ”  (a 
tribe,  we  imagine,  which  exists  only  in  fiction)  “  have 
been  read,  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  customs  of  the 
peoples  around  Lake  Tanganika  will  have  been  obtained. 
The  geography  here  described  is  correct.  In  any  map 
of  Africa  published  by  Stanford  or  Keith  Johnston,  the 
reader  may  soon  find  the  south-eastern  corner  •  of  Lake 
Tanganika,  and  the  great  plain  country  striking  east  of 
thisis  Ututa.”  I.ittle  Kalulu,  Mr  Stanley’s  servant,  who 
figures  in  photographs,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  at  school  at 
Wandsworth,  supplies  only  the  title  for  this  romance.  A 
woodcut  of  an  illuminated  and  framed  copy  of  a  vote  of 
thanks  presented  to  Mr  Stanley  last  year  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  London  forms  the  not  very  appropriate 
frontispiece  to  ‘My  Kalulu.’  Mr  Stanley,  we  presume, 
wishes  to  enter  the  lists  with  Mr  Winwood  Eeade,  Mr 
Boyle,  and  others  as  a  writer  of  African  romance.  If  so,  he 
will  find  even  a  Common  Council  “  vote  of  thanks  inscribed 
on  vellum  ”  a  stumbling*stone  and  a  rock  of  offence^  to 

reviewers.  ' 

Mr,  Bertram’s  Harvest  of  the  Sea  has  reached  a  third 
edition.  In  a  new  preface  he  remarks  on  the  great  success 


he  has  achieved  in  directing  public  attention  to  fishery 
questions.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  we  over¬ 
take  the  results  of  the  mischievous  carelessness  of  past 
generations.  Any  Parliament  which  legislates  intelligently 
on  the  subject  of  fisheries  will  have  real  cause  for  self- 
congratulation. 

Mountain,  Meadow,  and  Mere,  a  “  series  of  out-door 
sketches  of  sport,  scenery,  adventures  and  natural  history,”, 
republished  from  the  Field,  and  elsewhere,  will  be  read 
both  for  its  charming  little  passages  descriptive  of  English 
scener}’,  and  as  the  production  of  an  enthusiastic  wor¬ 
shipper  of  home  sport. 

Perceval  Keane,  the  English  editor  of  Miss  Phelps’  What 
to  Wear,  endorses  the  substance  of  what  the  author  of  ‘  The 
Gates  Ajar  ’  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  women’s  dress. 
She  attacks  its  taste,  healthfulness,  and  morality  with  a 
nervous  and  vigorous  pen  ;  and  the  crusade  is  worth  under¬ 
taking.  But  why  attack  women  only?  Among 'other 
reforms  Miss  Phelps  w’ould  abolish  stays.  “Go,”  she  says, 
“  to  the  nearest  gentleman’s  furnishing  store,  and  purchase 
a  pair  of  light  suspenders  ”  instead. 

Mr  Stokes’s  Poems  of  Later  Years  opens  with  the  story 
of  *  The  Chantry  Owl,’  and  a  series  of  sonnets  on  ‘  The 
City.’  Mr  Stokes  has  already  some  name  as  a  writer  of 
verse. 

Papers  from  My  Desk,”  says  ^Ir  William  Emerson  in 
his  preface,  “  are  an  attempt  at  a  metrical  operetta,  in 
which  the  recitative  is  represented  by  unrhymed  iambics, 
and  the  melodies  by  lyrics  and  lyrical  idyls.  The  story  told 
in  this  curious  fashion  differs  from  poems  of  the  agglome¬ 
rated  type  of  Tennyson’s  ‘  Maud  ’  in  point  of  its  being 
mainly  told  in  iambics,  the  lyrical  interludes  standing  as 
well  as  independent  poems  as  in  their  proper  connection.” 

Among  the  “  Christmas  books  ”  of  this  week  we  notice  a 
curtailed  edition  of  Eon  Quixote  with  coloured  illustrations. 
Eichard  Leander,  dating  his  preface  from  Leipzig,  describes 
how  he  wrote  Fantastic  Stories  as  a  German  soldier  sitting 
in  French  chimney  corners  during  the  campaign  of  1870-1 ; 

“  Fantastic  ”  is  certainh’’  the  right  epithet  to  apply  to  some 
of  these  strange  tales.  Loh  Lie-By-The-Fire  is  rich  in  three 
illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  Life  in  The  Bed  Bri¬ 
gade  is  one  of  Mr  Ballantyne’s  always  attractive  boys’ books. 
The  “  red  ”  brigade  is  the  fire  brigade;  but  more  than  half 
of  the  volume  which  passes  under  that  title  consists  of  Eed- 
Indian  and  other  stories.  The  Boy's  Book  of  Trades  be¬ 
longs  to  a  more  practical  order  of  Christmas  literature. 

We  have  received  the  Christmas  Numbers  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  periodicals: — ‘Good  Words,’  {Good  Cheer);  ‘The 
Monthly  Packet,’ edited  by  Miss  Young;  ‘All  the  Year 
Koxmd,'  (Tice  Blue  Chamber)  The  Sunday  Magazine,’ 
{Paths  of  Peace)  ;  ‘  Little  Folks,’  {The  Wishing  Cap),  and 
‘  The  Quiver,’  (Winged  Arrotes.) 

We  have  also  received  Punch's  Pocket-book,  the  cookery 
revival  being  the  subject  of  the  familiar  cartoon,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Almanac  and  Companion,  Eason's  Almanac  and  Com¬ 
panion  for  Ireland,  and  The  Aldine  Almanac. 

Messrs  Routledge,  Bell,  Gardner,  Marlborough,  and 
Newby  supply  us  with  children’s  story-books,  for  the  names 
of  w’hich  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  list  at  the  head 
of  this  column. 

Of  the  Educational  works,  we  shall  review  on  an  early 
occasion  Mr  Oliphant’s  Sources  of  Standard  English. 
Prof.  Geikie’s  Geology,  and  Mrs  MacArthur’s  History  of 
Scotland,  are  members  of  two  of  Messrs  Macmillan’s  valu¬ 
able  series.  Three  text  books  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  have 
reached  us— two  from  Messrs  Collins  (elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced),  and  one  from  Messrs  Murby. 


CONCERTS. 

The  Wagner  Society  showed  in  the  programme  of  its  Iwt 
conceit  an  intention  of  widening  the  scojie  of  its  action  ^ 
presenting  specimens  of  those  works  of  all  the  advancea 
foreign  composers  most  rarely  heard  in  England.  In  thus 
attempting  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  some  subsenbers  for 
greater  variety  the  Council  have,  however,  raised  murnmre  in 
many  other  quarters,  and  whereas  they  were  taun^  las 
season  with  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  iTewfer  they  are 
now  accused  of  deserting  their  chief  and  striking  eir 
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Fantasia,  Op.  15,  in  C  major,  and  Schubert’s  Polonaise,  Op. 
52,  both  arranged  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Liszt! 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr  Bache  played  with  his  usual  refine¬ 
ment,  finish,  and  feeling.  Two  of  Liszt’s  Pofemes  Sym- 
phoniques,  “Tasso”  and  “Orpheus,”  and  his  march  “Voni 
Fels  zum  Meer”  gave  an  idea  of  his  orchestral  writinrr 
and  showed  the  conductor  at  his  best.  The  manner  m 
which  the  body  of  musicians  are  led  to  take  up  an 
interpretation  of  a  work  full  of  poetry  and  individual 
feeling  is  truly  marvellous.  Dr  von  Billow  appears  to 
have  them  under  absolute  control,  as  an  organist  has  his 
numerous  pipes.  All  sense  of  separate  individuality  is  lost 
and  the  orchestra  becomes  as  one  gigantic  instrument 
handled  and  governed  by  a  single  intelligence.  We  cannot 
help  feeling,  on  listening  without  prejudice  to  this  music, 
that  higher  capabilities  of  the  art  are  here  suggested,  raising 
it  out  of  the  position  it  long  occupied  of  a  merely  sensuous 
and  ear-tickling  contrivance,  and  placing  it  on  a  level  with 
poetry  as  a  means  of  depicting  our  deepest  emotions. 
Wagner’s  grand  finale  to  “  Tristan  and  Isolde”  was  admira¬ 
bly  sung  by  Mme  von  Alvsleben.  The  passion  of  this  won¬ 
derful  scene  is  of  the  most  abstra^  and  highly-strung  nature, 
appealing  to  those  alone  who  care  for  tragic  art  in  its  excep¬ 
tional  phases.  It  is  a  monologue  sung  by  Isolde  over 
Tristran’s  body.  Her  imagination  reanimates  and  glorifies 
the  lifeless  corpse,  and  he  rises  with  supernatural  light  in  his 
eyes ;  his  head  seems  surrounded  by  a  starry  crown  and 
his  lips  utter  words  of  love.  Most  touchingly  she  calls  her 
friends  to  witness  the  vision  perceived  alone  by  her 'over¬ 
wrought  senses.  Gradually  her  passion  rises,  and  the  first 
musical  theme,  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  love  duet,  loses  itself 
in  a  new  one  which  culminates  through  a  maze  of  notes  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  piercing  and  poignant  pathos.  Clouds  of 
heavenly  light  appear  to  surround  the  singer,  and  the 
approach  of  death  raises  her  to  a  state  of  extatic  emotion. 
Again  and  again  is  the  new  phrase  repeated  by  the  orchestra, 
mounting  and  soaring  ever  higher  in  unison  with  her  increasing 
excitement  until  Isolde,  exhausted,  sinks  on  her  lover’s  body. 
Then  with  her  ebbing  life  it  fades  away,  and  seems  to  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  far  distance.  A  suggestion  of  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  overture,  which  might  be  called  the  musi¬ 
cal  motto  of  the  opera,  winds  itself  subtly  into  the  final 
chords,  and  all  is  silence.  Such  roughly  is  the  motif  of 
this  piece.  Whether  the  attempt  to  express  it  musically  is 
successful  or  not  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
public.  We  feel  disposed  to  rank  it  as  the  most  profoundly 
impressive  piece  of  dramatic  music  ever  written.  The  exact 
note  of  passion  seems  to  be  struck.  It  is  neither  joy  nor  grief, 
but  that  highest  sublimation  of  human  emotion  that  trans¬ 
cends  and  embraces  both.  Performed  as  it  was  at  this  con¬ 
cert,  without  aid  from  the  stage  accessories,  with  a  view  to 
which  it  was  specially  written,  its  effect  was  such  that  in 
spite  of  its  great  length  and  very  serious  character,  it  was  re- 
demanded  and  listened  to  throughout  with  deep  attention  a 
second  time. 

Dr  von  Biilow  gives  his  last  recital  next  Wednesday  at  St 
James’s  Hall. 

A  very  interesting  symphony,  by  Mr  Benedict,  was  lately 
produced  at  the  Crystiil  Palace,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
at  length  on  a  future  occasion.  F.  J. 


colours.  To  judge  from  the  programme  of  the  next  concert 
on  the  14th  inst.,  these  complaints  have  taken  effect,  as,  with 
two  exceptions,  all  the  pieces  performed  will  be  selected  from 
Wagner’s  works,  and  we  understand  that  Mr  Dannreuther  is 
actively  rehearsing  a  chorus  with  the  view  of  giving  such 
complete  extracts  from  the  operas  as  will  bear  a  concert-room 
performance.  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  regret  this 
result,  for  but  few  musicians  among  us  possess  sufficient 
enterprise  or  enthusiasm  to  bring  forward  compositions 
against  which  some  j)rejudice  exists,  and  we  are  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  almost  the  only  opportunities  we  might  have  had 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  and  ten¬ 
dencies  of  music  in  Germany  and  France.  Moreover,  the 
possible  excerpts  from  Wagner’s  operas  are  necessarily 
limited,  and  after  a  time  the  action  of  the  Society  will  l>e 
confined  to  the  continual  repetition  of  a  few  pieces. 

The  programme  of  the  last  concert  included  overtures  by 
Spontini  and  Berlioz,  Beethoven’s  C  minor  symphony,  a  new 
manuscript  concerto  by  Joachim  Raff,  and  Liszt’s  fantasia  on 
Hungarian  airs,  the  pianoforte  part  in  the  last  two  pieces 
being  entrusted  to  Dr  von  Biilow,  for  whom  the  concerto  was 
expressly  written.  The  selections  from  Wagner  w'ere  two 
short  pieces  from  “  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,” — the 
meeting  of  the  meistersingers  in  the  first  act  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  third  act.  Of  the  latter  piece  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  performance  on  this  occasion  was  as  successful 
as  before,  and  an  encore  was  the  result.  “  The  Meeting  of  the 
Meistersingers”  w'as  new  to  the  majority  of  the  audience, and 
w'as  not  executed  by  the  orchestra  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  out  its  beauty  and  intention.  The  piece  contains  no 
great  difficulties,  and  the  defects  in  .playing  were  not  of  a 
kind  that  should  be  heard  in  any  professional  band.  Through¬ 
out  the  performance  there  was  a  tendency  to  drag  the 
time,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  conductor 
to  keep  it  up,  while  the  persistent  inattention  to  the 
exact  value  of  notes,  shown  in  the  habit  of  playing  a 
dotted  quaver  and  semi-quaver  like  a  simple  quaver  and 
semi-quaver,  is  a  quality  which  does  credit  neither  to  the 
executants  themselves  nor  to  the  conductors  under  whom  they 
play.  Little  slovenlinesses  of  this  kind  deprived  this  piece  of 
its  brightness  and  richness  of  effect,  and  its  reception  was  not 
very  warm.  The  Raff  concerto  is  artistic'  in  style,  and 
shows  great  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  composition  ; 
except  in  the  slow  movement,  however,  which  is  very 
stately  and  melodious,  it  bears  few  signs  of  its  author’s 
strongly-marked  originality.  Executed  as  it  was  by  Dr  von 
Biilow  it  produced  a  very  brilliant  effect,  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  Liszt’s  fantasia.  In  this  remarkable  piece  Liszt  seems 
to  have  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  quaiutHungarian  rhythms, 
while  his  subtle  knowledge  of  the  essential  characteristics 
and  capabilities  of  the  pianoforte  is  evident  in  every  bar. 
Both  pianist  and  orchestra  seemed  to  enter  thoroughly  into 
the  weird  nature  of  this  fascinating  composition,  and  the 
result  of  the  performance  was  a  most  unusual  scene  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Dr  von  Biilow  was  recalled  no  less  than  four  times, 
amid  plaudits  and  shouts,  indicative  of  Italian  fervour  rather 
than  British  phlegm.  The  overture  to  “  King  Lear,”  by 
Hector  Berlioz,  tried  the  powers  of  the  orchestra,  and  brought 
out  its  real  good  points.  Asa  piece  of  execution  this  overture 
was  the  gem  of  the  concert,  and  notwithstanding  its  strange¬ 
ness  and  great  length  it  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention, 
and  warmly  applauded. 

Equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  the  Wagner  Concert  in  inte¬ 
rest,  comes  Mr  Bache’s  Tenth  Annual  Concert.  On  this 
occasion  the  public  had  another  opportunity  of  studying  the 
very  remarkable  conducting  of  Dr  von  Biilow,  who  directed 
the  orchestra  throughout.  As  a  conductor  Dr  von  Biilow  is 
as  pre-eminent  iis  he  is  as  a  pianist.  His  intricate  knowledge 
of  the  part  assigned  to  each  instrument,  and  his  marvellous 
jx)wer  of  infusing  into  the  execuUints  a  measure  of  his  own 
enthusiasm,  enable  him  to  produce  effects  that  might  have 
been  deemed  unattainable  with  the  materials  at  command. 
One  spirit  appears  to  animate  the  whole  body,  the  sound 
rises  and  falls,  the  time  increases  and  slackens  in  perfect 
unison  and  accord.  In  spite  of  his  energetic  exercise  of  con¬ 
trol,  however,  where  required,  no  one  knows  better  when  to 
leave  a  baud  to  itself.  In  passages  where  the  rhythm  is 
strongly  marked,  Dr  von  Biilow  is  aware  that  if  the  music 
does  not  go  aloue  it  does  not  go  at  all,  and  at  such  times  his 
beat  changes  or  even  ceases  altogether.  This  principle,  well 
understood  in  Germany,  where  alone  dance  music  is  properly 
played,  is  little  recognised  among  us.  Here  every  theatre 
conductor  considers  it  essential  to  the  dignity  of  his  position 
to  “  wag  a  stick,”  and  seems  to  think  that  a  violin-bow  is 
better  utilised  in  beating  time  to  a  waltz  or  a  galop  than  in 
augmenting  the  meagre  tone  of  his  couple  of  first  fiddles. 
The  concert  commenced  with  a  magnificent  performance  of 
Weber’s  overture  to  “  Euryanthe,”.  throughout  which  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  conductor  wfis  apparent  in  delicate  nuanges  of 
expression  and  time.  Mr  Bache  appeared  in  Schubert’s 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  30th,  Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A., 
Oxford,  delivered  a  lecture  at  St  George’s  Hall,  on  “  The  Social 
and  Moral  Influences  of  the  Greek  Drama.”  The  lecturer  stated 
that  four  times  a  year  the  Athenians  held  festivals  in  honour  of 
Dionusos,  the  god  who  presided  over  the  sensuous  joys  and  lower 
instincts  of  man,  as  Apollo  presided  over  their  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ments.  At  these  times  legal  business  was  suspended,  and  even 
the  slaves  shared  in  the  boisterous  mirth.  In  each  of  the  Greek 
States  some  particular  deity  was  reverenced,  as  Athene  in  Athens, 
Hera  in  Argos,  but  the  worship  of  Dionusos  was  common  to  all. 
The  Greek  did  not  live  in  fear  of  his  gods,  but  regarded  them  as 
beneficent :  little  is  known  of  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  religion,  for 
in  the  historic  age  the  system  was  already  formed.  The  worship 
of  Dionusos  appears  to  be  the  revival  of  some  religion  similar  to 
that  of  Buddha  or  Juggernaut.  Dionusos  does  not  appear  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  his  history  we  find  continual  attempts  to 
abate  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  priests,  and  the  people  worship 
him,  while  the  rulers  in  vain  resist,  and  the  new  religion  was 
charged,  as  new  religions  always  are,  with  licentiousness.  From 
Attica  this  worship  passed  in  a  different  and  depraved  form  to 
Etruria,  during  the  decline  of  its  warriors  and  merchants,  who 
regarding  life  in  its  meanest  form  as  better  than  death  in  its 
noblest,  found  that  the  worship  of  Dionusos  added  zest  to  the 
present.  From  Etruria,  it  found  its  way  to  Rome,  where  it 
became  a  brutal  stimulant  to  crime.  In  Attica,  however,  these 
festivals  did  not  degenerate  into  orgies. 

At  three  of  these  festivals,  Dramas  were  represented,  with  a 
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Hymn  and  Chorus  in  Tragedy,  but  not  in  Comedy.  The  feats  of 
the  gods  and  heroes,  the  horrors  of  the  ancient  history  of  Greeee, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  then  present  glories  of  Greece 
were  at  first  recited  in  monologue,  afterwards  dialogue  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  lastly,  a  third,  but  minor  character  was* brought  upon 
^e  stage,  a  number  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded ;  consequently, 
Greek  Drama  had  not  that  vivacity  that  distinguishes  modern 


and  write,  there  were  few  written  libraries  ;  therefore  the  Greek 
was  trained  to  learn  rapidly,  and  he  had  so  vigorous  a  memory  as 
to  remember  accurately  passages  from  plays  he  had  heard  but 
once,  thirty  years  before.  Education  by  the  stage  was  universal, 
the  poet  was  a  preacher  whose  discourses  were  delivered  in  the 
most  polished  language.  The  Greek  held  the  poet  as  teacher  of 
men,  whose  duty  was  to  form  them  to  nbbler  things,  and  who  so 
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^rama.  As  no  horrors  were  represented  on  the  stage,  tidings  of  exhibited  plays  that  did  not  answer  that  purpose  was  ba.se.  The 
'*®“8ht  by  a  nicssenger,  or  related  in  long  speeches  by  Greek  Drama  was  not  wholly  tragic;  as  tragedy  sprung  from  the 
r  1  the  plots  were  founded  on  well-known  hymn,  comedy  sprung  from  the  license  of  speech  allowed  at  the 
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tales,  the  story  was  frequently  told  in  the  prologue. 

Three  times  a  year  the  author  submitted  his  play  to  the 
Archon,  who,  if  he  judged  the  poem  worthy,  assigned  to  the 
author  a  chorus,  and  actors  to  instruct  in  their  parts.  To  learn 
the  parts  was  not  difficult,  as  the  Greeks  especially  cultivated  the 
memory  in  youth  by  learning  much  poetry.  “  Why,”  said 
./Eschyius,  “  do  we  learn  so  much  poetry  in  youth,  but  to  apply  it 
when  we  are  men  ?  ”  The  dresses  of  the  actors  were  supplied  by 
some  rich  citizen,  and  the  wealthy  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
taste  with  which  the  Drama  was  put  upon  the  stage.  The  plays 
went  on  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  each  play  containing  about  15,000 
lines  ;  at  the  conclusion  the  judges  awarded  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes,  assisted  by  the  spectators,  whose  keen  ear  detected 
every  false  intonation.  Only  forty-four  plays  have  come  down  to 
us,  thirty-three  tragedies,  and  eleven  comedies;  but  these  are 
masterpieces,  there  was  little  means  of  saving  them,  and  their 
destruction  is  chiefly  due  to  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Latin 
Emperors  of  Constantinople ;  those  that  were  saved  owed  their 
preservation  to  being  schoolbooks.  The  stories  of  the  Heroic 
Age  formed  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  Drama ;  once  an  author 
ventured  to  make  the  recent  taking  of  Miletus  his  subject  ; 
but  the  audience,  though  moved  to  tears,  fined  him  for  so 
painfully  reminding  them  of  the  woes  of  a  friendly  city. 
The  two  stories  most  fascinating  to  the  Greek  w’ere  those  of  the 
crimes  and  sorrows  of  the  royal  houses  of  Thebes  and  Argos. 
The  Greek,  though  considering  his  gods  as  genial  beings,  believed 
that  excessive  prosperity  provoked  them  ;  men  were  not  to  rival 
Olympus,  and,  therefore,  the  Greek  teaching  was  democratic, 
and  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  the  Houses  of  Cadmus  and  Atreus 
to  their  crimes  and  profligacy ;  and  considered  the  later  age  safe 
because  the  hated  institution  of  monarchy  was  abolished.  The 
expen.ses  of  these  festivals  were  enormous,  and,  as  the  State  paid 
the  fees,  every  one  was  admitted  to  the  theatre.  When  Attica 
declined,  it  was  proposed,  with  great  political  courage,  to  abandon 
this  practice;  and,  though  the  citizens  complained  that  the  art 
which  had  educated  the  nation  to  noble  thoughts  and  deeds  should 
no  longer  be  maintained,  they  bravely  acquiesced.  The  Greek 
Drama  rarely  handled  contemporaneous  history,  but  there  was 
one  remarkable  exception  in  the  case  of  Menelaus  of  Sparta. 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  at  war ;  Sparta  had  undertaken  war 
reluctantly,  but  having  once  undertaken  it,  pursued  it  with 
malignity.  Sophocles  makes  Menelaus  mean  and  treacherous  ;  he 
first  brings  him  forward  quarrelling  with  bis  brother,  and  then  he 
scarcely  allows  his  great  foe  to  be  buried, — one  of  the  bitterest 
indignities  among  the  Greeks  being  the  refusal  of  funeral  rites. 
Euripides,  in  'the  Andromache,  makes  Menelaus  still  more 
hideous.  Platea,  the  most  sacred  of  spots,  where  the  battle  had 
been  fought  that  saved  Hellas  from  the  Asiatic,  had  just  fallen  ; 
the  Athenians  regarded  its  destruction  as  more  than  barbarism, — 
as  an  insult  to  the  gods.  The  poet,  therefore,  made  each 
•Spartan  in  the  Andromache  detestable,  w'hich  was  one  of  the 
three  grand  merits  of  the  play,  the  others  being  the  devotion  of 
the  mother  to  her  son  and  the  perfection  of  vituperation  of  the 
dialogue,  in  Hermione’s  concentrated  spite,  the  honest  indignation 
of  Peleus,  W'ho  rescues  mother  and  son,  and  the  retorts  of 
Menejaus  with  all  the  hardihood  of  the  baflled  criminal. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Greek  plots  cause  the  plays  to  be  frequently 
a  picture  in  words  ;  as  critics  speak  of  the  suggestiveness  of  great 
works  of  art,  so  the  Greek  Drama  does  not  treat  of  the  cause  or 
gradual  rise  of  passions,  but  exhibits  them  in  their  intensity. 


festival  of  Dionu.sos ;  each  citizen  might  freely  ridicule  every 
institution,  and  all  public  men ;  but  in  the  comedies  great  men 
were  ridiculed  with  so  much  wit  that  the  victims  of  the  satire 
were  as  much  amused  as  the  rest  of  the  audience.  When  the 
cost  of  the  plays  bad  to  be  diminished,  it  was  comedy  that  was 
curtailed. 

Apothegms  from  the  Greek  Dramatists  were  long  kept  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  the  use  of  schoolboys ;  of  these  Euripides  in  tragedy 
and  Menauder  in  comedy  furnished  the  greater  number ;  some  of 
these  quotations  being  found  even  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul. 
The  elements  of  action  of  the  Greek  Drama  were  of  the  simplest ; 
but  its  word-painting  can  never  lose  power  to  afford  the  highest 
pleasure  to  those  who  appreciate  the  ancient  art  of  Greece,  which 
gave  to  the  Hellenes  that  education  the  true  purpose  of  which  is 
moral  elevation,  and  demanded  not  only  culture  of  memory,  but 
the  growth  of  that  civilising  temper  that  rules  the  man  who 
judges  his  own  acts  strictly,  and  his  neighbour’s  considerately. 


Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People. — A  short  discourse  w'as 
delivered  on  Sunday  evening  last,  by  Mr  Reed,  “On  Music  as  the 
Expression  of  the  Religious  Sentiment,”  followed  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Hadyn’s  Oratorio  “  The  Creation.”  Mr  Reed  stated  that 
his  object  w'as  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  meetings  held 
there  by  the  League  on  Sunday  evenings,  especially  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Sacred  Music  on  those  occasions.  He  contended  that 
music  of  the  character  given  there,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  rendered,  was  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  entertainment, 
than  you  w  ould  apply  that  term  to  the  performance  of  the  Passion 
Music  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  Stabat  Mater  at  the  Italian 
Church  in  Hatton-garden.  He  regarded  this  view  as  important, 
that  those  who  attended  might  derive  all  the  benefit  possible  from 
coming,  and  also  that  the  public  authorities  might  be  disabused  of 
the  idea  that  they  met  for  mere  amusement,  and  therefore  cease 
to  interpose  the  difficulties  they  had  placed  in  the  way  of  carrying 
on  the  meetings ;  “  not,”  said  the  lecturer,  “  that  wo  think  it  would 
be  by  any  means  an  irreligious  or  unholy  thing  if  we  aimed  merely 
at  the  production  of  innocent  recreation  ;  toil  worn  and  care  worn 
as  many  of  us  are,  it  would  be  no  small  matter  if  we  merely 
afforded  refreshment  to  the  tired  and  faded  mind,  and  sent  men 
and  women  back  again  to  life’s  duties  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
better  fitted  to  struggle  with  its  difficulties  and  conquer  its 
temptations.  This  would,  he  said,  be  no  unfitting  employment 
for  the  Sabbath  —  the  day  of  rest.  “Cheerfulness,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  not  the  worst  frame  of  mind  to  encourage,  and 
if  the  religion  w'e  learn  here  has  that  feature  for  one  of  its 
prominent  characteristics,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show* 
that  there  are  many  manifestations  that  claim  to  be  religious 
that  are  not  so  truly  deserving  of  the  name.”  But,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  the  aim  is  at  something  beyond  mere  recreation ; 
music  of  the  kind  the  audience  were  about  to  listen  to  was 
both  expressive  and  suggestive  of  the  religious  sentiment.  He 
regarded  “all  that  raises  us  above  the  concerns  of  daily  life 
and  the  care  for  material  existence — all  that  brought  before  the 
mind  a  succession  of  pictures  of  a  sublime  and  lofty  character— as 
religious  in  that  best  sense  in  which  it  meant  the  elevation  of 
the  mind  to  the  worship  of  the  loftiest  ideal  it  is  capable  of  con¬ 
ceiving.”  Such  was  eminently  the  effect  of  the  grand  music  of 
our  Hadyns  and  Handels,  and  others  similarly  gifted.  Mr  Reed 
pointed  out  that  music  had  ever  been  the  language  of  devotion— 


The  poet  does  not  show  Medea  in  a  happy  home,  or  during  the  the  means  by  which  man  had  sought  to  do  homage  to  his  Maker  ; 
gradual  rise  of  her  anxiety  and  distrust,  as  an  Elizabethan  and  that  it  had  entered  into  religious  ceremonies  in  all  ages  and 
dramatist  would  have  done ;  but  he  puts  her  on  the  stage  with  the  from  the  earliest  time.  “In  the  religion  of  the  future,  when  we 
knowledge  of  her  wrongs,  and  of  her  husband’s  perfidy  fresh  upon  have  learnt  that  worship  is  only  valuable  as  it  acts  on  the  mind  of 
her  ;  the  modern  dramatist  tells  a  story,  the  Greek  paints  a  scene the  worshipper,  and  fills  him  with  the  desire  to  realise  a  true  and 
therefore  the  effect  of  the  Greek  Drama  was  more  intense  than  noble  life— in  the  simple  but  grand  services  proper  to  such  a 
that  of  Shakespeare,  who  affords  as  much  study  to  the  reason  as  faith— music  will  hold  no  unimportant  place.  The  loftiest 
to  the  imagination,  and  our  wonder  at  his  psychological  analysis  thoughts  of  our  great  poets  will  be  set  to  appropriate^  and 
and  our  appreciation  of  his  genius  blunt  our  feelings  to  the  inspiring  strains,  and  “music  married  to  immortal  verse ’’will 
catastrophe ;  we  are  more  moved  by  the  death  of  Antigone  than  aid  in  the  elevation  and  ennobling  of  all  humanity.”  Speaking 


therefore  the  effect  of  the  Greek  Drama  was  more  intense  than 
that  of  Shakespeare,  who  affords  as  much  study  to  the  reason  as 
to  the  imagination,  and  our  wonder  at  his  psychological  analysis 
and  our  appreciation  of  his  genius  blunt  our  feelings  to  the 
catastrophe;  we  are  more  moved  by  the  death  of  Antigone  than 
of  Desdemona,  and  the  deceit  practised  on  Othello  is  less  awful 
than  that  on  Pentheus. 

The  Greek  Dramatist  knew  that  he  must  not  disgust  his 
audience,— the  ear  will  bear  a  tale  of  horror  that  the  eye  will 
not-  any  such  blemish  as  the  blinding  of  Gloucester  in 
“King  Lear,”  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  Hel¬ 
lenes.  Nor  did  the  Greek  tolerate  any  teaching  not  of  a 


more  particularly  of  lladyn’s  “  Creation,”  Mr  Reed  said  we  found 
there  sweetly  descriptive  music  telling  of  a  fabled  Paradise  in  the 
j)a$t.  “Our  nobler  faith  is  that  our  Eden  is  before  us,  not 
behind— that  our  golden  age  is  yet  to  come,— and,  above  all,”  he 
concluded,  “  our  religion  is  practical  in  teaching  that  each  may  do 
his  part  to  hasten  its  arrival—  that  honest,  noble,  manly  lives, 
that  gentle  kindly  hearts  are  the  best  nican-s  by  which  man’s 


Sy  .endene,  ;  when  one  of  S  charS.  I  progr?«  U  achieved,  and  by  which  we  realise  .he  pee.'.  «r.- 

his  tongue  was  sworn,  but  his  mind  unsworn,  the  audience  I  rations  who  sings  of  a 

were  not  to  be  pacified  till  the  author  came  forward  and  |  Happy  earth— reality  of  Heaven- 

assured  them  the  sophism  was  duly  punished.  N or  was  calamity  j  purest  spirits  the  pure  dwelling  place— 

ever  inflicted  undeserved.  Antigone  dies  a  painful  death,  but  ,  Harmonious  with  the  planetary  sphere.” 

she  has  broken  a  law  ;  Pentheus  meets  a  terrible  fate,  but  j 

he  has  ridiculed  Dionusos  ;  Atreus  perishes  by  the  wickedness  of  .  large  hall  was  completely  filled  by  an  attentive  end  appre.  ^ 
Clytemnestra,  but  he  has  vied  with  the  gods.  ciative  audience. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  Drama  on  an  Athenian  education^  - 

it  must  be  remembered  that  though  nearly  all  citizens  could  read  [ 
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THE  EXAMINER.  DECEMBER  6,  1873 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Busines.*?  on  the  Stock  Exchange  last  Saturday  was,  as 
usual  on  Saturdays,  slack  ;  but  prices  showed  great  timiness. 
Consols  were  steady  at  Friday’s  prices  ;  and  Foreign  Stocks, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkish,  showed  some  improvement. 
San  Domingo  rose  3.  Railway  Securities  were  also  firm,  the 
rise  for  the  day  ranging  from  ^  in  Metropolitan  and  Midland 
to  J  ^  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Deferred.  The  demand  for 
discount  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  the  rate  in  the  open 
market  was  about  j  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate. 

On  Monday  Consols  rose  J,  and  other  Goveniment  Securi¬ 
ties  were  very  firm,  but  otherwise  the  movements  were  v^aried. 
In  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  an  advance  in  French  and 
Mexican,  but  other  stocks,  especially  Peruvian,  were  weaker. 
In  Railway  Shares  the  most  noteworthy  changes  were  a  rise 
of  3  in  Great  Northern  of  Scotland  and  of  1  in  South  Devon. 
On  Tuesday  Consols  were  unaltered,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks 
the  changes  were  unimportant,  though  Turkish,  Uruguay 
and  Costa  Rica  were  weaker.  Railway  Shares  were  very 
buoyant,  the  Scotch  lines  rising  considerably.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  Consols  were  again  without  change,  but  in  Foreign 
Stocks,  with  the  exception  of  Egyptian,  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement.  Snanish,  Turkish,  Uruguay,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Peruvian  rose  J  to  1  per  cent.  In  Railway 
Shares,  Midland  and  Great  Western  excepted,  there  was 
a  considerable  rise.  Great  Northern  of  Scotland  rose  1^,  Cale¬ 
donian  and  Metropolitan  li,  North-Eastern,  North  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  South  Devon  1,  and  other  lines  ^  to  On  Thurs¬ 
day  the  tone  of  the  market  was  again  good.  Consols  remained 
unaltered  in  price  ;  but  in  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  general  improvement.  Greek  Bonds  rose  2  percent., 
and  Hungarian  1.  In  Railway  Shares  the  upward  tendency 
was  still  observable,  the  rise  for  the  day  ranging  from  ^  to  1 
per  cent.  South-Eastern  Deferred,  North  British,  and  Midland 
were  about  ^  lower. 

The  demand  for  discount  throughout  the  week  has  been 
only  fair,  and  nas  not  increased.  On  the  other  hand  the  supply 
has  been  and  is  abundant.  The  Bank  of  England  directors 
reduced  their  minimum  rate  on  Thursday  to  5  i>er  cent.  ;  but 
good  three  months’  bills  are  taken  in  the  open  market 
^  lower. 

Tlie  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Mreek  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  1,089,120^.  in  Public 
securities,  and  a  decrease  of  236, 083?.  in  other  securities. 
The  former  now  stand  at  6,270,806?.,  and  the  latter  18,547,299?. 
The  amount  of  bullion  in  both  departments  has  increased 
during  the  past  w’eek  by  627,327?.,  it  being  now  21,667,120?. 
The  notes  in  circulation  show  an  increase  of  427,095?.  Their 
present  amount  is  25,218,245?.  The  proportion  of  reserve 
to  liabilities  is  about  45^^  per  cent ,  or  9s.  ^d.  in  the  pound. 

The  Joint  Stock  Banks  are  now  allowing  4  per  cent,  for 
deposits.  The  London  and  Westminster,  however,  allows 
only  3  per  cent,  for  sums  under  500?.  The  discount  houses 
are  giving  4  per  cent,  for  money  at  call,  and  4J  for  money  at 
seven  or  fourteen  days’  notice. 

The  transfer  books  of  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  Railway 
Company  will  be  closed  from  the  7th  to  the  31st  inst.  The 
general  meeting  of  the  company  will  take  place  on  the  17th 
inst. 

The  Subscription  Lists  for  the  150,000?.  Six  per  Cent.  De¬ 
bentures  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  England  will  be  closed  on 
Monday  next  for  London  and  on  Tuesday  at  12  o’clock  for  the 
country. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a  subscription  150,000?. 
debentures  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  England,  Limited,  being 
the  balance  of  350, CKK)?.  created  last  February.  The  deben¬ 
tures  will  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly  by 
coupons  attached,  and  are  issued  at  97?.  10s.  per  100?.  share. 
Subscribers  are  to  be  allowed  the  quarter’s  interest  due  on  the 
1st  instant,  so  that  the  price  of  subscription  is  really  96?.  per 
100?.  share. 

In  our  last  issue  the  capital  of  the  Imperial  Fire  Office 
was  incorrectly  stated  as  1,0(K),000?.,  instead  of  1,600,000?. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  a  first  issue  of  6,000 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  100?.  each  of  the  Uruguay  Central 
and  Hygueritas  Riilway  Company  of  Montevideo,  Limited, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  half-yearly.  The  price  of  subscription  is  85?.  per 
100?.  share  ;  and  the  bonds  are-  secured  by  a  Government 
guarantee  •  for  40  years.  It  is  stated  that  a  net  profit  of  15?. 
per  mile  per  week  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the 
sinking  fund,  and  the  interest  on  the  preference  shares,  so 
that  every  additional  1?.  per  mile  per  week  will  be  equal  to  a 
dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  bonus  shares.  The  bonds 
were  quoted  yesterday  at  ^  to  premium. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a  subscription  of  the  un¬ 
issued  portion  of  the  10,000?.  Eight  per  Cent.  Debentures  of 
the  Dunraven  Adare  Coal  and  Iron  Company;  The  deben¬ 
tures  are  a  first  charge  on  the  property  of  the  company,  whose 
share  capital,  fully  paid  up,  is  60,000?. 


We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the  Municipal  Trust,  a 
company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  investments  in  bonds  of 
United  States  municipalities.  The  secure  nature  of  the  in¬ 
vestments  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  have  become 
favourites  with  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  1,000,000?.  sterling,  and  will  be 
issued  in  Certificates  of  50?.  and  100?.,  with  coupons  attached 
bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  payable  quarterly.  The  certi¬ 
ficates  were  yesterday  quoted  at  I  j  premium. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday  : — 

Consols,  91|  to  92  ex  div.  for  Money,  and  92J  to  |  ex  div.  for 
the  Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities : — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  92^  to  92 J ;  ditto,  1885,  93§  to  93| ;  ditto,  1887, 
97i  to  981 ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  9lS  to  91| ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  9G  to  92i  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  First 
Mortgage,  71.  to  72;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  55  to  56;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  254  to  26  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  881  38^  ; 

ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  584  to  59  ;  Illinois  Central,  83 
to  84 ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  77^  to  78 ;  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada,  19J  to  201 5  ditto  Third  Preference,  354 
to  36 ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  15|  to  15|.  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes,  664^  to  661;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  61 4  to  61|;  Bolivian 
414  to  424;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  35  to  37 ;  ditto  Seven 
per  Cents.,  334  to  344;  Egyptian,  1868,  83}  to  84;  Khedive, 
754  to  75|;  French  Rentes,  574  Six  per  Cents., 

1870,  1004  to  1014;  ditto  Five*per  Cents.,  91|  to  91};  ditto 
Scrip,  84  to  81  prem. ;  Honduras,  16  to  17;  Hungarian 
Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  73}  to  74} ;  ditto,  1873,  72J  to  73} ; 
Italian,  1861,  6O4  to  6I4;  Mexican,  16|  to  164;  Paraguay,  84 
to  36;  Peruvian,  1870,  05i  to  65|;  ditto,  1872,  544  to  54}; 
Portuguese,  434  to  44 ;  Russian,  1870,  96}  to  974;  ditto,  1871, 
96  to  964  J  ditto,  1872,  95}  to  96} ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
18  1-16  to  18  3-16;  San  Domingo,  21  to  23;  Turkish  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  46  13-16  to  46  15-16;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865, 
66  to  664;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  564  to  50|;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1871,  61}  to  62}  ;  and  Uruguay,  76}  to  77}. 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  IO24  to  102} ;  Great 
Eastern,  47}  to  474  J  Great  Northern  “A,”  162}  to  163};  Great 
Western,  120i  to  126} ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  145  to 
1454  ;  Brighton,  So^  to  85| ;  London  and  North-Western,  152}  to 
153;  London  and  South-Western,  107  to  108;  London,  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  Dover,  23}  to  234;  ditto  Preference,  63}  to  64}; 
Metropolitan,  69}  to  69^ ;,  Metropolitan  District,  27}  to  271 ;  Mid¬ 
land,  13C|  to  1364;  North  British,  71}  to  72;  North-Eastern, 
171}  to  172;  Sheffield,  781  to  78} ;  South-Eastern,  107}  to 
IO84 ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  88}  to  89. 


^  THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 
L  Manager,  F.  B.  C’hattkrton.  —  LAST  NINE  NIGHTS.  —  On 
MONDAY,  and  during  the  week,  Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY 
AND  CLEOPATRA.  -Mr  James  Andersun,  ^lessrs  Ryder.  H,  Russell, 
A.  Glover,  Dolman,  .T.  Morris,  and  H.  Sinclair;  31i6g  Wallis,  Mesdames 
H.  Coveney,  Banks,  ^lelville,  Adelina  Gedda,  &c.  To  commence  with  a 
Farcical  Musical  Eccentricity,  in  One  Act,  entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON. 
After  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  a  Bullet  Divertissement,  in  which 
Bliss  Kate  Vaughan  and  her  celebrated  Ballet  Troupe  will  appear.  To 
conclude  with  an  Original  Comic  Ballet  d’Action,  entitled  THE  RIVALS. 
Commence  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  \ 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C  I E  T  Y.  —  Twenty- 

O  four  Lectures  (In  three  series),  ending  3rd  Blny,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  7th  of  December,  1873,  commcHcing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely,  JOHN 
RAE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D„on“The  Saskatchewan  Valley:  its  Fitness  for 
Settlement ;  its  Indians,  and  their  Peculiarities;  its  Wild  Animals,  &c.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door.:— One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

FREEMASONS’  TAVERN,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincolu’s-inn  Fields, 
December  7th.— Lecture  by  KARL  BLIND,  Esq.,  on  the  “Mythology 
of  our  Germanic  Forefathers.”  Followed  by  Selections  from  ”  Israel’s 
Return  from  Babylon,”  “Agnes  Dei,”  “Dona  Nobis,”  Rossini’s  “Messo 
Solonnelle,”  &c.  Soloists -Miss  Alice  Barth,  Miss  Jenny  IPratt,  Mr  J.  W. 
Turner,  and  Full  Choir.  Doors  open  at  6.30,  coumience  at  seven  o’clock. 
Tickets  Od.,  Is.,  and  28.  6d. 

SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE  (close  to  the  Bloorgate,  Broad-strect,  and 
Tramway  Termini),  at  Seven.— E.  CHARLESWORTH,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  on 
tlie  “  Fossil  Mammoths  of  the  Siberian  Ice.”  Followed  by  Selections  from 
the  “Stabat  Mater.”  Soloists  -  Miss  Jessie  Royd,  Miss  Louise  Costiu,  and 
Mr  N.  Calleott.  Tickets  3d.,  Cd.,  and  Is. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec.,  Central  Office,  250  High  Holbom. 
CHAS.  BLAKE,  Hon.  Sec.,  Eastern  Branch. 


ANGER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 
V>'  167  Piccadilly ,  W. 

The  late  Archbishopof  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguhih.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  si>ectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spreaa  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  tiiat  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  01  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.'tV. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 
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the  SUBSCRIPTIOxN  list  will  close  on  SATURDAY  NEXT,  THE  13th  INST,  FOR 

LONDON  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  TRUST. 

(Established  for  the  purpose  of  Inyestments  in  Bonds  of  Mnnicipalities  with  the  United  States  of  An-erica). 

CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  STERLING. 

In  A  certiBcates  of  £50  and  £100  each  with  coupons  attached  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum 
payable  quarterly.  First  coupon  payable  May  Ist,  1874. 

To  each  A  certificate  will  be  attached  a  B  certificate  for  one  half  the  amount  (say  of  the  value  of  £25  and 
£50),  entitling  the  holder  to  payment  of  both  certificates  at  par  on  drawing  of  the  A  certificate. 


The  certificates  will  be  issued  to  bearer; — 


PAYMENTS  FOR  EACH  £100  A  Certificate 
•  •  •  .  On  application. 


On  allotment. 

On  20th  of  January,  1874. 
On  20th  of  February,  1874, 
On  20th  March,  1874. 


"Ul  »«  of  e.ch  | 


the  onsniwl  amonnt  of  capital  will  be  redeemed,  by  draw- 
interest  and  profits.  Witli  each  A  Certifi- 
®  Certificate  will  be  redeemed ;  when  one-third  of 
^  Certificate  shall  have  thus  been  paid  off.  the  securities  repre- 
senling  the  amount  of  the  orifnnal  capital  will  be  realised  and  applied  to 

Trast^fin^lJy  clcwJd™^^*^*^  remaining  A  and  B  Certificates,  and  the 

.  By  this  arrangement  all  the  certificate  holders  will  in  Uke  manner  parti¬ 
cipate  m  the  advantages  of  the  Trust,  i.  e.,  they  will  receive,  besides  7  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum,  a  bonus,  as  represented  by  the  B  Certificates,  of 
50  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital.  ui 

The  constitution  of  this  Trust  will  provide  for  the  investment  of  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in  any  one  security. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Trust  especial  care  has  been  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  the  two  following  objects  :  First,  to  divide  the  investments 
aniong  many  carefully  selected  securities  ;  and  secondly,  to  ensure  to  the 
subscribers  an  equal  share  ot  the  profits  that  will  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  • 

Two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  above  capital  has  been  guaranteed  in 
municipal  bonds. 

TRUSTEES.  I 


markets,  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  various  municipalities,  at  prices  which 
will  secure  to  the  Trust  an  average  interest  of  a  least  9J  per  cent.,  exclusive 
of  the  profit  which  will  be  derived  from  the  periodical  payment  of  the  bonds 
at  par  from  time  to  time,  over  an  average  period  of,  say,  fifteen  years.  By 
this  contract  these  bonds  are  guaranteed  to  be  in  conformity  with  law,  and 
to  be  subsisting  debts  against  the  several  municipalities  iMuing  the  same  ; 
and,  further,  that  the  entire  indebtedness  in  no  case  exceeds  10  per  cent,  of 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property  liable  for  the  loan.  In  ordinary  times 
such  securities  are  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  America,  where  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  offer  of  high  interest,  combined  with  undoubted  security,  are 
fully  understood.  The  present  is,  tlierefore,  an  exceptionally  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  formation  of  this  Trust. 


Small  investors  will  thus  receive  all  the  advantages  of  the  large 
capitalist,  reaping  fixed  and  certain  dividends  in  addition  to  the  large 
prospective  Bonus. 

The  securities,  in  which  the  funds  of  the  trust  will  be  invested,  will  be 
lodged  with  the  trustees  for  safe  custody,  but  the  selection  of  securities 
will  be  entrusted  to  the  committee,  who  will  hold  office  until  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  certificate  holders,  when  their  names  will  bo  submitted  for 
re-election. 


Hon.  Charles  W.  .Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  31.1*.  for  3Ialton. 
Sir  Sills  John  Gibbons,  Bart.,  Alderman  of  London. 
Andrew  Johnston,  F.8q.,  31.  P.  for  South  Essex. 

Richard  B.  3lHrtin,  Esq  ,  Banker.  Lombard-street. 

John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  3I.P.  for  West  Kent. 


After  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
current  expenses,  and  providing  for  a  reserve  fund,  the  surplus  income, 
together  with  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  payment  at  par,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  various  municipal  bonds  in  which  the  capital  will  be 


expiration  of  the  various  municipal  bonds  in  which  the  capital  will  be 
Invested,  will  be  applied  to  the  drawings  for  the  rodemptiou  of  the  A 
certificates,  and  the  accompanying  B  certificates.  It  is  expected  that 
these  profits  will  enable  the  trust  to  terminate  in  about  20  years.  The 
drawings  will  take  place  half-yearly  or  quarterly,  as  may  be  found  m'>st 
convenmnt,  and  will  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  public  and  the 


CERTIFICATE-nOLDEBS’  COMMITTEE. 


drawings  will  take  place  ball-yearly  or  quarterly,  as  may  be  found  m'>st 
convenmnt,  and  will  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  public  and  the 
committee,  and  will  be  open  to  any  subscriber  or  his  representative.  The 
first  drawing  will  take  place  at  the  earliest  practical  period. 


Chairman— Charles  E.  Lewis.  Esq  ,  M.P..  8  Old  Jewry. 

Heputy  Chairman— Henry  Cecil  Uaikes,  Esq ,  M  P.,  9.)  Onslow-squarc. 

Sir  Harry  Holyoake  Goodrioke,  Bart.,  The  3fythe,  Tewkesbury. 

John  Cooke  Hester,  E«q.,  1  Great  Tower-street. 

Admiral  W.  W.  Hornby.  Cromwell-road,  8.W.,and  Knowsley  Prescot. 

John  H.  Evens,  Esq.,  5  Fitzroy-square,  Regent ’s-park. 

Walter  James  I.ord,  Esq..  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street. 

Edward  Ross.  Esq.,  I  Jeffrey's  square.  St  3Iary  Axe. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  £sq„  Managing  Director  of  the  Lands  Improvement 
Company. 

Correspondents  in  New  York.— 3Ie88rs  W.  N.  Coler  and  Co.,  17  Nassau- 
street. 

Bankers.— London :  3Ie88r8  3Iartin  and  Co.,  68  Lombard-street;  Liver¬ 
pool  :  the  Liverpool  Commercial  Banking  Company  (Limited) ;  3Iau- 
chester:  3Ie88r8  Hey  wood  Brothers  and  Co.;  Birmingham;  The  Bir¬ 
mingham  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limiteil);  Leeds:  Messrs  Beckett  and  Co.; 
Yorkshire:  the  London  and  Yorkshire  Bank  (Limited). 

Brokers — 3Ies8rs  George  Bumand  and  Co.,  69  Lombard- streetj  Messrs 
Lindow  and  King,  10  Wamford  court 

Solicitors. — Messrs  Billinghurst  and  Wood.  7  Bucklersbury. 

Secretary  (pso  tern.). — Mr  John  Barwis. 


Subscribers  will  enjoy  the  following  advantages  :  — 


l8t.  Investments  widely  distributed  in  exceptionally  safe  securities. 

2nd.  Annual  interest  at  7  per  cent. 

3rd.  Bonus  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  capital  as  the  A  Certificates  and  the 
accompanying  B  certificates  are  drawn  for  redemption. 


Subscriptions  may,  if  desired,  be  paid  in  such  securities  as  may  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  trust,  at  prices  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Certificate 
holders’  committee.  Applications  must  be  made  in  the  form  accompanying 
this  prospectus. 


The  bonds  of  corporations  and  public  bodies  in  this  country,  such  as  those 
of  the  City  of  Londou  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  are  well  known 
and  command  a  high  value  in  the  market.  In  America  each  separate 


The  ordinary  yearly  expenses  of  offices  and  management  have  been  fixed 
at  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  capital.  The  remuHeration  of  the 
trustees,  committee,  and  auditors  is  fixed  by  the  trust  deed,  and  no  other 
expenses  will  be  Incurred  without  the  vote  of  a  general  meeting  of  the 
certificate  holders.  Tlie  preliminary  expenses,  including  ad  valorem  stamp, 
are  limited  to  a  charge  of  one-and-a-hall  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
capitM. 

In  cases  where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  retume<l  without 
deduction,  and  if  a  less  number  of  certificates  be  allotted  than  are  applied 
for  the  surplus  deposit  will  be  devoted  to  the  paymi  nt  due  on  allotment. 
Failure  in  payment  of  subsequent  instalments  will  render  prior  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture. 


municipality  raises  the  necessary  funds  for  public  purposes,  such  as  improv¬ 
ing  streets  and  constructing  roads,  bridges,  school-houses,  court  houses, 
city  halls,  and  markets,  by  the  issue  of  bonds  for  fixed  periods,  repayable  by 
a  sinking  fund  and  secured  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district.  The 
municipalities  are  legally  empowered  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  from 
5'  to  10  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property, 
which  ES868sed  valu6  In  America  doci  not  usually  exceed  oue*third  of  the 
saleable  value. 

The  municipalities  are  bound  by  law  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  real  and  per- 
sonal  property  of  the  whole  district  for  payment  of  the  interest  and  princi¬ 
pal  of  TOnds  issued  by  them. 

These  Bonds  are  as  secure  as  mortgages  or  ground  rents.  They  are  not 
affected  by  changes  of  government,  are  not  of  a  fluctuating  nature,  and, 
consequently,  have  become  a  favourite  security  for  family  settlements, 
Savings  Banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  trusts. 


Scrip  certificates  will  be  Issued  in  exchange  for  the  bankers*  receipt  for 
the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 


Copies  of  the  proposed  deed  of  trust,  subject  to  addition  or  alteration  in 
any  non  essential  points  and  in  matters  of  detail  only,  may  be  seen  by  in¬ 
tending  subscribers  at  the  offices  of  tlie  solicitors,  and  (upon  written  appli¬ 
cation)  of  any  known  person  a  copy  of  the  contract  for  purchase  ot  securities 
will  be  produced  by  the  solicitors.  , 


Trospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from— 


Messrs  3Iartin  and  Ca,  Bankers,  68  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. 
The  Liverpool  Commercial  Banking  Company  (l.imitcd). 

The  Birtningham  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited),  Birmingham. 


The  Birtningham  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited),  Birmingham. 

Messrs  Heywood  Brothers  and  (jo.,  Manchester. 

Messrs  Beckett  and  Co.,  Leeds.  .  ^  „  . 

The  London  and  Yorkshire  Bank  (Limited),  and  Branches. 

Slessrs  Billinghurst  and  Wood,  Solldtors,  7,  Bucklersbury,  London,  E.C. 
Messrs  George  Bumand  and  Co.,  69  Lombard  »tTeet,  London,  E.C. 
Messrs  Lindow  and  King,  10  Wamford-eourt,  London,  L.C. 


municipal 


Th#»  nbipTt  of  this  Trust  is  to  acQulre  bonds  of  the  nature  described,  and 

meat  of  the  funds  of  the  Trust.  A  rfthfAm^S 

Into  and  advantage  taken  of  the  recent  depressed  state  of  the  American 


Or  from 

Messrs  J.H.  Rudall  and  Sons,  3  Brabant-court,  Phllpot-lane,  London, 
K.C.,  Agents  to  the  Trust. 


December  4, 1873. 
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FIRST  ISSUE  £600,000,  in  6,000  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS  of  £100  EACH, 
beingr  part  of 

£1,200,000  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 

rpUE  URUGUAY  CENTRAL  and  HYGUERITAS 

-L  railway  C03IPAN  Y  of  MONTEVIDEO  (Limited). 

Under  a  Concession  of  the  Republic  of  Urug^uay. 

Secured  by  a  First  Mortjraffe  on  the  Gorernmcnt  Guarantee  for  40  years 
(within  which  period  the  Bonds  wil)  be  redeemed  at  Par  by  the  operation 
of  a  Sinkln'T  Fund)  and  on  the  140  miles  of  Railway,  as  made,  from  Santa 
l.ucia  to  Hyi^ueritas. 

Subscribers  will  receive,  in  addition,  upon  the  Delivery  of  each  Definitive 
Bond,  a  fully  paid-up  £20  Share,  by  way  of  Bonus,  out  of  the  £300,000  of 
Ordinary  Share  Capital,  which  is  entitled  to  Dividend  after  payment  of  the 
Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonds,  and  the  interest  on  the  Preference 
Shares. 

These  Bonds  are  the  First  Mort^rage  Capital  of  the  Uruguay  Central  and 
Hy'fuerltas  Railway  Company  of  Montevideo  [Limited],  and  will  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  1st  of  December, 
IK73,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  30th  of  June  and  Jlst  of  December  in  each 
year. 

DIRBCTORS. 

Chairman— George  W.  Drabble,  Esq  ,  Chairman  of  the  London  and  River 
I'late  Bank ;  Director  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway 
Company. 

George  A.  If.  Holt,  Esq..  Chairman  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Railway  Company. 

Edward  Leopold  Denys,  Esq.,4.'{  Weymouth-street,  Portland-place,  London. 
Granville  Richard  Ryder,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Lunds  Improve¬ 
ment  Company. 

Frank  Parish,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway 
Company. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  Lombard-street,  London. 

.  SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Cope,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  2G  Great  George-street, 
Westminster. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Serlmgeour,  18  Old  Broad-street,  London. 
SBCRBTART. 

C.  O.  Barker,  Esq.,  4  Great  Winchestcr-street-buildings,  London. 
TRrSTSES  FOR  TUB  BONDHOLDERS. 

George  W.  Drabble,  Esq.,  I  Pembridge-square.  Bayswater. 

Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  National  Bank. 
Loftus  Fitzwygram.  Esq.,  HO  Kceleston-sqnare. 

(Trustees  for  the  Bondholders  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway 
Company  of  Monte  Video.) 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE -£85  PER  BOND  OF  £100. 

THE  LONDON  AND  RIV'ER  PLATE  BANK  (Limited)  are  authorised 
to  receive  bubsc.iptions  for  the  above,  payable  as  follows : — 

£5  on  Application 
5  on  Allotment 
20  on  the  15tb  January,  1874 
20  on  the  15th  March.  1874 
15  on  the  16th  May,  1874 
2C  on  the  30th  June,  1874. 

£85 

(Less  Seven  Months’  Coupon,  £4  Is.  8d.,  deducting  Income  Tax.) 
Subscribers  may  pay  up  in  full  on  any  day  when  an  Instalment  falls  due, 
under  discount  of  6  per  cent,  pt'r  annum  on  the  amounts  so  paid. 

At  the  price  of  Issue,  after  reckoning  discount  for  prepayment,  the  cost 
is  reducecl  to  about  83^  per  cent,  net,  which  will  give  the  Subscribers  a 
return  of  upwards  of  £8  58.  per  cent,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
the  Sinking  Fund. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  on  allotment,  to  be  here¬ 
after  exclianged  for  Definitive  Bonds  and  the  Bonus  Shares,  free  of  all 
e.xiHmses. 

The  sum  required  to  meet  the  first  Two  Years*  Interest,  during  the  con- 
htructiun  of  the  Works,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
Bon  Ibolders  before  the  issue  of  the  Definitive  Bonds. 

Ttie  Bonds  will  carry  Coupons,  payable  half  yearly  at  the  London  and 
Riri-r  Plate  Bank  (Limited),  40  Moorgute  street,  E.C.,  London,  on  the  30th 
of  June  and  the  3l8t  December  in  each  year,  and  will  be  redeemed  by 
annual  drawings,  at  par  (£100),  in  40  years,  through  the  operation  of  a 
Sinking  Fund.  Thu  drawings  will  take  place  yearly,  on  the  Ist  of  Novem¬ 
ber  in  London,  in  |the  prestmee  of  the  Trustees,  commencing  on  the  Ist  of 
November,  1876,  and  the  Bonds  so  drawn  will  be  paid  off  on  the  31st  of  De¬ 
cember  following. 

The  Government  Guarantee  of  £700  per  mile  amounts  annually  to  £102,200 
The  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonds  amount  to .  90,000 

Leaving  a  margin,  per  amount  of  . .  £12,200 

'fhe  llonds,  therefore,  are  considerably  more  than  fully  covered  by  the 
amount  of  the  Government  Guarantee,  and,  in  addition,  they  have  the 
security  of  the  traffic  of  the  Railway. 

A  first  mortgage  deed  has  been  executed  to  the  Trustees,  charging  the 
Concession  relating  to  the  146  miles  of  Railway  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  of  £102,200  a-year  thereon,  as  a  special  security 
lor  the  due  payment  of  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonds,  the 
proceeds  of  which  the  Trustees  will  apply  towards  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  Railway. 

The  proceeds  of  the  present  issue  will  be  applied  to  construct  and  equip 
the  first  73  miles  of  the  line  to  near  La  Lata,  passing  through  the  important 
town  of  San  Jose,  Capital  of  the  department  ot  San  Jose. 

The  Concession  (wnich  has  recently  b»  en  specially  confirmed  by  the 
Government,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  Declaration  of  the  Consul-General) 
is  in  perpetuity,  the  Government  Guarantee  of  the  not  earnings  of  the 
Line  to  the  amount  of  7  per  Cent,  on  £10,000  per  mile  being  for  forty 
years. 

The  Guarantee  becomes  operative  as  each  separate  section  of  not  less 
than  20  miles  is  open  for  traffic.  Each  such  section  is  thus  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  position  of  the  Bondholder  remains  unatfected,  whether  a 
part  only  or  the  whole  of  the  Line  is  constructed. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  consists  of  £1,200.000  in  Ronds,  £600,000  of 
which  are  now  offered  for  subscription,  and  £600,000  in  Shares,  £300,000 
being  Seven  per  Cent.  Freference  Shares,  and  £300,000  Ordinary  Shares. 
Out  of  the  latter  the  Bonus  Shares  will  be  taken. 

A  Contract  has  been  concluded  with  Messrs  Waring  Brothers  for  the  com¬ 
plete  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Railway,  in  sections,  within  two 
years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  Concession,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  Bonds 
-during  construction,  for  the  cash  proceeds  of  the  Bonds,  the  £300,000  of 
rreference  Shares,  and  the  remainder  (£60,000)  of  tlie  Ordinary  .^hares, 
which  will  be  paid  to  them  by  the  Trustees  against  the  Engineer’s  certi¬ 
ficates  as  the  workii  progress. 


The  cash  price  of  the  Railway,  including  interest  daring  construction 
oost  of  issue,  and  all  other  incidental  expense’s,  is  £1,218,000,  of  which  tire 
proceeds  of  the  Bonds  will  yield  £1,020,000.  The  balance  will  be  provided 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  I’reference  and  the  remainder  of  tlie  Urdiuary 
Shares  taken  by  the  Contractors. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Railway,  starting  from  Montevideo,  is  now  opened 
to  the  town  of  Santa  Lucia,  near  to  which  the  present  Line  to  Uygueritas 
will  form  a  junction  with  it,  collecting  tlie  traffic  of  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  provinces  of  Uruguay  for.conveyance  to  Montevideo,  the  Capital 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  best  Fort  of  the  River  Plate. 

The  traffic  of  the  Line  to  Santa  Lucia  is  most  satisfactory,  and  fully 
justifies  the  opinion  of  practical  men  acquainted  with  the  country  that 
this  natural  extension  of  the  system,  following  the  course  of  the  main  road 
by  which  the  traffic  is  at  present  conveyed,  will,  when  fully  developed,  earn 
considerably  more  than  the  7  per  cent,  guariintee  of  £10,(X)0  per  mile; 
which  guarantee  the  Government  hare  duly  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Line  to  Santa  Lucia  has  hitherto 
been  worked  almost  entirely  for  passengers,  the  receipts  for  the  six 
montlis  to  the  30th  of  June  last  average  nearly  £30  per  mile  per  week, 
and  a  very  considerable  addition  may  be  expected  as  soon  as  the  g(^8  traffic 
is  developed.  A  net  earning  of  less  than  .£15  per  mile  per  week  on  the 
Uruguay  Central  and  Hygueritas  Railway  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  Interest 
and  sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonds,  and  the  fixed  dividend  of  Seven  per  Cent, 
on  the  Preference  Shares.  Tlie  surplus  net  earnings  beyond  £15  per  mile 
per  week,  subject  to  deduction  of  Fifty  per  Cent,  thereof  for  repayment  to 
the  Government  of  advances,  if  any,  under  their  guarantee,  are  applicable 
wholly  to  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Shares, 

The  success  of  the  Railways  in  the  River  Plate  States  has  been  of  the  most 
marked  description :  — 

The  receipts  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Groat  Southern  Railway  have  averaged 
for  the  past  three  years  upwards  of  £35  per  mile  per  week :  those  of  the 
Western  Kailway  are  upwards  of  £40  per  mile  per  week ;  while  those  of  the 
Northern  Railway  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  year  1872  were  £65  per  mile  per 
week;  and  from  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  Uruguay,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Railways  on  the  Montevidean  side  of  the  river  will 
become  equally  if  not  more  remunerative. 

The  7  per  cent  Bonds  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company,  witli 
the  same  Government  guarantee  as  those  now  offered  for  subscription, 
but  without  any  bonus  share,  issued  in  April,  1871,  at  75,  are  now  quoted 
at  98. 

The  latest  advices  from  Uruguay  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  and  en¬ 
couraging  character,  and  have  a  special  interest  for  the  investors  in  the 
securities  of  that  country.  The  progress  of  tlie  country  is  steady  and  con¬ 
tinuous  ;  within  the  space  of  ten  years  the  revenues  have  increased  more 
than  threefold;  the  receipts  in  1862  were  £;i53,800,  while  in  1571  the 
customs  receipts  amounted  to  £1.062,46.3. 

The  only  Deeds  executed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Company  are  two  Inden¬ 
tures,  one  dated  the  9tb  of  January,  and  the  other  the  Ist  D(?cember,  1873, 
and  both  made  between  William  Waring,  Henry  Waring,  and  Charles 
Waring,  of  the  first  part,  the  Company  of  the  second  part,  and  George  W. 
Drabble,  Esq.,  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  and  Lotlus  Fitawygram, 
Esq.,  of  the  third  part. 

Certified  Copies  of  the  Concession,  and  of  the  Special  Decree  confirming 
the  same,  and  Certified  English  Translations  thereof,  and  the  above  Deeds, 
as  also  Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the 

^  ^  _ 1.^  _  a.  a.1 ^ 
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Applications  must  be  made  in  the  enclosed  form,  accompanied  by  a  pav- 
ment  of  5  per  Cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for,  and  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bankers,  Messrs  Glyn.  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  Lombard-street,  K.C.,  London, 
or  to  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited,  40,  Moorgate-street,  E.C., 
London ;  or  to  the  Brokers,  Alcssrs.  J.  and  A.  Serlmgeour,  18  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C.,  London. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

In  default  of  payment  of  the  sum  due  on  iillotraent,  or  of  any  of  the 
subsequent  instalments,  the  allotment  and  ail  payments  will  ,be  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

If  in  any  case  a  less  number  of  Bonds  than  are  applied  for  be  allotted, 
the  surplus  of  the  deposit  on  application  will  be  applied  towards  the 
amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  of  the  London 
and  River  Plate  Bank,  40  Moorgate-street,  E.C. ;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills, 
Currie,  and  Co.,  67  Lombard-street,  E.C. ;  Messrs  J.  and  A.  Serlmgeour,  18 
Old  Broad  street,  E.C. ;  and  of  the  Soerotary,  C.  O  Barker,  Esq.,  at  the 
Offices.  4  Great  Winchester-street-buildiugs,  E.C.,  London. 

London,  3rd  December,  1873. 

COPY  OF  DECLARATION  BY  THE  CONSUL-GENERAL  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  URUGUAY. 

Consulate  Ceneral  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 

>  4  Falmerstoii-buildings,  92  Bishopsgate-street,  London, 

November  12, 187.3. 

I,  Don  Carlos  Eliseo  Soto,  Consul-General  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  my 
Government,  certify  and  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
the  Concession  made  to  Messrs  Waring  Brotliers,  of  a  Railway  from  Santa 
Lucia  to  Hygueritas,  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  Cent,  on  its  Capital 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  is  a  good  and 
valid  Concession,  and  binding  on  my  Government,  and  that  there  exists 
no  other  valid  Concession  of  a  Railway  between  the  above-mentioned 
places. 

Dated  November  12th,  1873. 

Office  of  the  Consulate  General  of  Uruguay, 

4  and  5,  Paimerston-buildings,  London,  E.C. 

(Signed)  CARLOS  E.  SOTO. 

£1,200,000  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  £100  each  of  the 

URUGUAY  CENTRAL  and  HYGUERITAS  RAILWAY 
COMPANY  OF  MONTEVIDEO  (Limited.) 

First  Issue  £600,000,  in  6,000  Bonds  of  £100  each. 

Price  of  Issue,  £85  per  Bond  of  £100  each. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  (Limited),  40  Moorgate-street,  E.C., 

London. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  the 
sum  of  Pounds,  being  a  deposit  of  £5  per  Bond  on  my  applica¬ 
tion  for  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  £100  each 

of  the  Uruguay  Central  and  Hygueritas  Railway  Company  of  Montevideo 
(Limited),  issue  at  (‘85  per  Bond  of  £100,  I  request  you  will  allot  to  me 
that  or  any  less  number  of  the  said  Bonds,  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept 
such  allotment,  and  to  pay  the  balance  in  respect  of  such  Bonds  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  dated  3rd  December,  1873. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . 

Description  . 

Date . . . 1873. 

Signature  . 

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  iu  full  on 

Allotment.) 

1  desire  to  pay  up  in  full  on  Allotment  of  the  above  Bonds  in  terms  of 
Prospectus. 

Signature . . . . . 
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W'^Kv^S  hall.— Friday  nOAL  ECONOMISING  STOVES.— Fender*,  Fire-i 

Conductors— DMIans  von  ^ Chimney-pieces,  and  Coal-boxes.— WILLI  A 

XtHllo  vi»» _ r. _ Mr  Edward  Dannreuther.  Vocalists —  BURTON  bem  to  draw  attention  to  hia  larire  stork  of  the  above,  and 


Davies 1*«>wm,  Hay’s.  Austin’s,  and  of  W.  H.  Lee 
i»avies,  Secretary,  19  Craven  terrace,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 

l^ATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of  ENGLAND. 

^  112  Bishopsgato-street,  London,  2nd  December,  1873.  I 


I  vz-rtij  UaCursuMioiiNix  oiuviiiS. — renaera,  f  ire-irons, 
Kitchen-ranges,  Chimney-pieces,  and  Coal-boxea— WILLIAJI  S. 
BURTON  begs  to  draw  attention  to  his  large  stock  of  the  above,  and  espe- 
dally  to  two  NEW  PATENT  STOVES  for  economising  the  use  of  coal 
(while  increasing  the  amount  of  heat),  which  can  be  seen  in  operation  in 
his  show  rooms.  In  one  of  these  stoves  the  coal  consumed  is  only  one  pound 
per  hour. 


GIVE  I 
EIGHT 
EIGHT 


j - f  ■« . —  »  *  .O.L.U1J  uii  mo  Company’s  ctu»eK.  uu  aim  ■  d  . 

I**"!  January  next,  when  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  Warrants  n  A  T  QCi 
‘!i  1  ***  *  Company’s  ( )fflce.  No.  1 12  Blshopsgate-street  (corner  I  (  ; ^ 

ot  Threadneedle  street)  or  at  the  different  Branches.  \-  different  pa 


Black  Register  Stoves . from 

Bright  steel  do . . 

Bronzed  or  Black  Fenders .  ,, 

Steel  and  Ormolu  do .  ,, 

Fire-irons  per  set  .  „ 

Chimney-pieces  . 

Coal  Imxes  . . 


£  s. 
to  ir>  18 
to  3(i  - 
to  10  2 


.  to  20  15 
0  to  <i  10 


CLOSED  on  and  after  SATURDAY, 
the  6th  instant,  until  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  become  payable. 


By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

W.  j  General  Managers. 


pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  4(X) 

different  pattemsof  COAL  SCOOl’S  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  2s.  4d.  to  1.508.  Plain  black  open  Scoops, 
from  2s.  4d. ;  ditto,  zinc-lined,  from  58.  3d. ;  covered  Box  Scoops,  from  Os. ; 
ditto,  with  Hand  scoop,  from  Ss.  6d. ;  ditto,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from 
14s.  ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  228.  to  ISOs.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings,  from  43a.  to  1.30s. 


CENT.  DEBENTURE  BONDS. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 


rPHE  DIRECTORS  of  the  DUNRAVEN  ADARE  COAL 

and  IRON  COMPANY  (Limited),  are  prepared  to  receive  Tenderr,  at 


gM»  oKtfv  1  -  \  wav.,  i^s^paavva  AVlJUdC|  al; 

♦Ho  *“  “P'ounl"  of  not  less  than  .£50.  for  the  unissued  portion  of 

®  (Interest  payable  half-yearly  by  Coupon 

created  for  ihe  purpose  ofthefurtherdevel^- 

inent  of  the  Property. 

T\_l _ .r _ •'  _  .  . 


of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-Htreet,  W,;  1,  Ia,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman -street ;  4,6,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Debenture  are  a  first  charge  upon  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the 
paid?5)"^  ■  *  Capital  of  which  is  £00,000,  fully  subscribed  and 


H.  J.  N  I  C  O  L  L, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIER  AND  OUTFITTER. 


^9''  realised  £14,098  16s.  7d.,  and  it  is  con- 

1  cicntly  anticipated  that  this  amount  will  be  doubled  so  soon  as  the  new 
works  now  nearly  finished  are  completed. 


London— 114, 116, 118, 120,  Regent-street,  and  22  Cornhlll. 
Manchester — 10  Mosley- street. 

Liverpool— 60  Bold-street. 

Birmiugham— 39  New-strect. 


security.  - - — 

1;  ull  Particulars  and  Application  Forms  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary, 
By  Order,  22  Queen  Victoria-street,  Mansion  House. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-t-  1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,000,(X)0.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


/VVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

VV  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

BIALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADExV 

BOMBAY 

GALLK 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  /  Every  Monday, 
at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  (,  at  5  a.m. 


Specialities  for  the  Winter  consist  of 

^OR  GENTLEMEN. — Several  Fashionable  Novelties  in 
-L  style  and  material  for  OVERCOATS,  including  the  “DREAD¬ 
NOUGHT.”  with  Self-contracting  Waist-Belt,  and  a  Hood,  removable  at 
pleasure.  Very  choice  fabrics  for  Frock  and  Moniing  Coats  and  Waistcoats 
Home-spun  (Jheviots  for  Suits.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolas  for 
Trouserings. 

For  boys. — a  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of 
WINTER  CLOTHING  Is  prepared.  Very  tasteful  designs  in  Suits 
for  Younger  Itoys,  and  “  Regulation  ”  Suits,  ns  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
other  great  Schools.  Shirts,  Hosiery,  and  Hats  suitable  for  each  dress. 

For  LADIES.— The  NEW  POLONAISE  COSTUMES 

and  JACKETS,  and  the  registered  “DREADNOUGHT”  OVER¬ 
COATS,  arc  the  leading  and  fasliionnhle  Novebies  of  the  Reason.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  different  styles  can  be  seen  at  either  of  II.  J.  NICOLL’S 
Establishments,  ns  above. 


J.  NICOLL’S 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  DellghtAil  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 


Thursday,  Dec. 

4  and  18,  at 
'  2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
Dec.  12  and  26, 
and  everyaiter- 
nate  Friday. 


Monday,  Dec. 
15  and  29,  nt 
6  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Monday. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


Friday  morning,  Monday,  Dec.  29. 
Dec.  20,  and  at  5  a.m.,  ana 

every  fourth  every  fourth 

Monday. 


Friday. 


Thursday,  Dec.  Friday  morning,  Monday,  Dec.  29. 
AUSTRALIA  18,  at  2  p.m.,  Dec.  26,  and  at  5  a.m.,  ana 

NEW  ZEALAND'  A  every  fourth '  every  fourth  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
is.<«ued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Otfices,  122  Leadenuall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPEBFEOT  DIGESTION. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  tlio  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  wliile  thev  also  elticlently  supply  tlie  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomacli.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  2)8. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliasers,  when  the  emergencies  qf  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tlie  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOEOESTEESHIEE." 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion. 


‘The  only  Good  Hauce,”  Improves  the 
Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 


Agents-CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  througliout  the  World. 


JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  215, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


SALMON. 

T  'WEST  &  CO.’S  PRESERVED  OREGON  S.4LMON, 

♦  I  •  in  1  Ib.  tins,  may  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warebouse- 
luen,  anil  Wholesale  of  the  Agents — 

CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Soho-square,  London. 


Iji  LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

Fj.  CONDIMENTS.  . 

E  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Coudiments  so  long  niid  favour- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caul  ion  t  he  pul^c 
against  tlie  inferior  preparations  which  are  pu*  “P 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  *]•« 

street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  1  ortinan-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.-'The 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  obwrv  e  that  eacli 
Bottle.prep.red  by  E.  EAZENBV  «.d  SON. 

/^SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

i  /  TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  (IRMOLL. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.— This  celebrated  and 

most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 


WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome 
that!  the  tineat  Coraac  Ilraudy.  Note  the  Red  Seal*  i  Labels  and  Cork 
branded  “KINAH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 


SLER’S 


Wholesalk  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIEED-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


V/Xi  AX'*  X.'r.EJ "  j  , -  .V.-  tnaim 

Moderator  Lamps  and  ^ 

TiONDON — 8how  Rooms, 45  Oxford-street,  \v. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-itrect. 

Established  1807. 
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MR  GIBBS’S  POEMS. 


.Just  out,  SECOND  EDITION,  price  6s., 


HAROLD  ERLE. 


Standard. — “  The  story  itself  is  one  of  great  interest,  wisely,  simply, 
and  naturally  told,  in  graceful,  vigorous  language,  enriched  with  true 
poetic  genius ;  but,  in  many  passages,  the  poem  rises  to  a  far  higher, 
nobler  flight,  involving  points  of  logic  and  subtle  philosophy,  profound 
religious  truth  and  delicate  criticism,  such  as  a  refined  and  highly 
cultivated  intellect  alone  could  handle  and  e.vpress  in  their  present 
shape.  The  poem  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  marked  by  a 
power  and  beauty  of  its  own,  and  all  well  worthy  of  a  true  poet,— for 
such,  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr  Gibbs  may  now  claim  to  be.” 


Daily  A’cu?*.— “The  subject,  in  a  dramatic  and  poetic  aspect,  offers 
strong  situations,  of  which  Mr  Gibbs  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  liimself. 
‘  Harold  Erie  *  is  marked  throughout  by  the  same  felicities  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  same  shrewd  and  clear  sketches  of  character,  which  distin¬ 
guished  ‘  The  Story  of  a  Life**  Two  or  three  charming  lyrics  are 
scattered  through  his  page.” 

Westminster  Gifted  with  rare  powers  of  satire,  with  pathos 

that  never  trenches  on  the  border-land  which  so  narrowly  separates 
the  sublime  from  its  antithesis ;  with  fluency  of  fancy  and  with  sharp¬ 
ness  and  incisiveness  in  his  delineations  of  scene  and  character,  the 
author  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  elements  of  a  great  poet.” 


The  STORY  of  a  LIFE  (Critic’s  Edition).  4s.  6d. 
KLING-KLANG  and  KLONG.  3s.  6d. 

LOST  and  WON :  a  Comedy.  2s.  Cd. 

The  CHURCH  PORCH.  23. 


A  NEW  POEM  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

In  December, 

ARLON  GRANGE  AND  A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND. 

•  A  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON.  10s.  6d. 

One  Hundred  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  Series  of  Illustrations  of  this  Work.  Artists 
can  have  copies,  interleaved  for  this  purpose,  if  ordered  at  once. 


PROVOST  and  CO.,  36  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  nuin  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
weary  achings  of  'protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  bo<W,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (3Iember 
of  the  College  of  rhysicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  rrofession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
discuses.  Diphtheria.  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Falpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 


Cancer,  Toothache,  &c. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

FOR  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAY  AND  FESTIVE  SEASON. 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL, 

A  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
Invigorator  and  Beautifier  beyond  all  precedent.  Price  .38.  tid.,  78.,  lOs.  6d. 
(equal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle. 


ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR, 

Unequalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities  in  imparting  a  radiant 
bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  softness  and  delicacy  to  the  Hands  and 
Arms.  Price  4b.  6d.  and  8s.  Cd.  per  bottle.  And 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  which  bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Svhiteness,  strengthens  the  Gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 

The  Patronage  of  Royalty,  the  Rank  and  Fashion,  throughout  Europe^ 
and  their  universally-known  efficacy,  give  these  preparations  a  celebrity 
unparalleled,  and  render  them  peculiarly 


ELEGANT  AND  SEASONABLE  PRESENTS. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Ask  for  “ROWLAND’S”  Articles. 


Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  tha^ he  had 


received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  been  ragn/^ftarfully,jind  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 


vice  was  CHLOROl 


Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1804. 


CAUTION. — DKWAIIB  OP  PIRACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caction. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  .7.  Coliis 
Bkowne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  .Inly,  1804. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  IJd.,  28.  Ud.,  48.  fid.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE’’  on  the  Govern- 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  3Ianufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  Loudon. 


DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


.  /ears  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of '^lagcesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 


agcesia  as  the  Dest  remedy 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


CO. 


DINNEFORD  AND 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 

and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Inflammation  Controlled.— All 
persons  should  be  forew’amed  by  the  present  sudden  atmospheric 
changes,  that  their  maintenance  of  health  depends  upon  rectifying  disorder 
in,  and  in  expelling  impurities  from,  the  system  without  unnecessary  delay. 
Cases  of  internal  inflammation  in  the  throat,  liver,  and  bowels  are  per¬ 
petually  happening  during  the  winter,  and  loudly  call  for  a  certain  curative, 
such  as  Holloway’s  Pills ;  they  supersede  blood-letting,  mercury,  antimony, 
and  similarly  dangerous  treatment.  No  invalid  will  be  at  a  loss  to  treat 
his  complaint  on  the  surest  and  safest  principles,  who  carefully  reads 
through  the  printed  directions  folded  rouna  every  box  of  these  pills.  No 
danger  can  result  from  using  this  medicine,  which  may  be  accounted  “  the 
antidote  for  inflammation.” 


INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 


and  CO.’S  3IONTIILY  RECORD'  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  58.  annually.— 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 


rrilE  STRUGGLE  for  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  By 

X  JOHN  MORLEY.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Second  Edition  now  ready. 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  lf3  Piccadilly. 
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REYNELL'S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


13  Great  MARLBOROtroH-STBEET. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


I  i\ 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 

• 

ISTllUTES  BT  POST,  OR  OR  APPLICATION  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIECCLAE  (post  free). 

DECEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pa^esX 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  gnide,  containing 
mMt  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
^fMt  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports. 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Always 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks! 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneons  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London.  Established  1862. 

Bankibs:  London  and  Wxsticinstbb,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 

WORKS  BY  CHARLES  BRAY, 

COMPRISING  AN  ATTEMPT  TOWARDS  A  SYSTEM  OF 
PHILOSOPHY;  OF  THE  WORLD,  OF  MAN,  AND 
OF  SOCIETY. 

In  Svo,  pp.  446,  Second  Edition,  price  Os., 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY;  or.  Natural  Law 

as  applicable  to  Moral,  Mental,  and  Social  Science. 

The  Mind  is  equally  the  subject  of  fixed  Law  with  Matter;  chance  and 
spontaneity  no  more  exist  in  one  than  the  other ;  everv  thought  and 
volition  is  caused ;  order  is  everywhere  or  nowhere.  The  object  of  the 
above  treatise  is  to  reconcile  the  above  facU  with  Morality  and  True 
Responsibility. 

In  Svo,  pp.  172,  price  58., 

On  FORCE,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates ;  with 

Speculations  on  Spiritualism  and  other  Abnormal  Conditions  of 
Mind. 

The  above  is  the  application  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Conservation,  Trans¬ 
mutation,  and  Dissipation  of  Forces  to  Mind,  Morals,  and  Religion.  All 
Forces  change  into  each  other,  there  is  therefore  but  One.  and  as  this  tends 
always  to  a  given  pnipose,  or  acts  witli  desi^,  it  must  be  intelligent, 
and,  If  intelligent,  conscious  or  automatic,  ».e.,  originally  conscious ;  anu  the 
conscious  action  of  Power  or  Force  is  WilL  All  Power  is,  therefore,  or 
was,  Will  Power,  and  “  Causation  the  Will,  Creation  the  Act  of  God.” 

This  is  a  first  attempt  to  carry  scientific  law  onwards  and  upwards  into 
the  region  of  a  class  of  phenomena  hitherto  supposed  not  to  be  amenable  to 
human  research,  but  to  lie  beyond  the  province  of  man’s  intellect.” — 
London  Review, 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxllL,358,  price  6s., 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY,  or  Science  of  Man, 

based  on  Modem  Research. 

Man  :  Whence  ?  Why  ?  and  Whither  ?  The  above  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions. 

“  Its  great  aim  is  to  bring  the  study  of  man  out  of  the  uncertain  light  of 
fancy  and  speculation,  metaphysical  or  otherwise,  within  the  scope  of 
scientific  inquiry.”— Journo/  of  Mental  Science.^ 

“  Should  certainly  be  retiA.—Jourtml  of  Science. 

‘‘.And  will  repay  perusal.”—  Weatminater  Review. 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  160,  Fourth  Edition,  price  28.  6d., 

The  EDUCATION  of  the  FEELINGS :  a  Moral  System 

Revised  and  Abridged  for  Secular  Schools. 

Systematic  Morality  should  be  taught  in  Schools  equally  with  Elementary 
Physics. 

••  The  need  for  a  supply  of  good  text-books  on  this  subject  is  an  obvious 
result  of  this  impulse,  and  the  work  of  Mr  Charles  Bray,  which  has  just 
reached  a  fourth  edition,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind  of  books  that  are 
yremXed."— Weatminater  Review.  ^  ^  ,  xu 

”  The  work,  like  all  such  books,  if  they  are  to  be  serviceable,  is  rather 
for  teachers  than  for  scholars....  The  author  doep  not  apj^p  to  have  any 
crotchets  or  false  notions.  There  is  a  general  soundness  in  his  views  and  m 
his  sense  of  what  is  desirable  in  the  development  of  the  young  character. 
School  Board  Chronicle. 


life  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAl.;  Including  his  Correspondence  with  Numerous  Distin¬ 
guished  Pwsons.  By  his  Grandson,  SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.. 
evo,  with  Portrait,  SOs.  [Dec.  12. 

^•‘om  the  King,  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Pitt,  Addington 
Ix)rd  Liverpool,  Lord  Grenville;  Lord  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  I’ortland- 
I^rd  Lough^rough  and  Lord  Eldon ;  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond;  Canning,  C'astlereagh,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Wellesley,  and 
other  distinguished  men. 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX  2  vols.,  Svo.  308. 

‘‘Lord  William  Lennox’s  book  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  one  way  or  another  be  has  seen  a  great  deal,  and  be 
records  his  experiences  so  as  to  amuse  and  interest  bis  readers.”— Po//  Mall 
Gazette 

**  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  efficient  chronicler  of  men  and  manners 
than  the  writer  of  these  fascinating  pages.”— Jo/ln  Bull. 

CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By  Walter 

THORNBUEY.  a  rol«.,  31,. 

“  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  book.”— Da%  Kewa. 

LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  Selections  from 

HLS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 

2  vols.,  large  post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  24s. 

SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  5s.,  bound  and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  N<’w 
Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS;  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  voL,  "s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  St  Olave’s,’  &c.  3  vols. 

ONE  LOVE  in  a  LIFE.  By  Emma  M. 

PEARSON,  Author  of  '  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,’  Ac.  3  vola 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

Second  Edition.  .3  vols. 

”  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  as  it  is  original,  as  powerful  as  it  is  amusing. 
It  is  healthy  in  tone,  interesting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  contains  sketches 
of  life  and  character  unusually  vivid  and  well  drawn.”— I‘intt. 

‘‘  This  story  is  well  told.  It  opens  up  a  phase  of  life  hitherto  uutouched 
by  any  novelist.”— />a%  Newa. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimepw  Collins, 

Author  of  '  Marquis  and  Merchant,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [Dec.  12. 

Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  168. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER. 

X  With  Illustrations  by  MARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE 
•DU  MAURIER. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  IV.  L— The  Carlton 
Club.  H.— Outward  Bound.  IIL— ‘‘The  George.”  IV.— “tiood- 
bye,  Sweetheart.”  V.— Mrs  Brown.  VI.— Emlgronts.  Vll.-A 
Marquis 

HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  OLD  ROME. 

THE  ASHANTEES. 

MY  ONLY  LOVE. 

LADIES  AS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

ARLOTTO. 

PARISIAN  JOURNALISTS  OF  TO-DAY. 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  the  Last.  III.— 
The  Knight  of  the  Sow’s  Ear.  IV.— The  Udtel  k  la  belle  Etoile.  V, 
—The  Gates  of  Home.  VI.— Claudia’s  New  Studio. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  48., 


i  Is  to  bring  the  study  of  man  out  of  the  uncertain  light  of  ,  ^  a  t  a  r  x-.  o 

‘»e«op^o(  MISCELLANEOUS  1  RIFLES. 


‘‘Altogether  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  book  of  miscellaneous  Poems- 
tbe  readmg  of  which  has  given  us  such  unmixed  pleasure.”—  Wvatem  Daily 

“  W^can  conscientiously  praise  it  for  the  simplicity  of  its  diction,  the 
variety  and  homeliness  of  its  subject,  and  the  tender  womanly  thought  aud 
feeling  woven  in  and  around  the  whole  of  It.”—  The  T hunderbolt. 

London :  PROVOST  and  CO.,  36  Henrletta-street,  Covent-garden. 

COMPLETION  OF 

IXflLNER’S  GALLERY  of  GEOGRAPHY.— The  next 

xVX  two  parts  of  this  most  valuable  work  are  now  all  but  ready  to  pla^ 
in  the  hands  of  our  numerous  Subscribers,  and  it  would  be  very  deidrabie 
that  aU  should  see  that  they  have  got  their  set  complete  while  the  parts  are 
all  in  print. 

MILNER’S  GALLERY  of  GEOGRAPHY  wlU  make  a  splendid  Girt 
Book  during  the  approaching  gift-giving  season.  It  will  be  on  i^ale  m 
tasteful  biumngs  elegantly  finished  for  presentation. 

W.  R.  MePHUN  and  SON,  Glasgow;  London-housc-yard,  London. 


the  read! 
Mercury. 


London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
Now  ready.  In  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s:, 


Now  ready.  In  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s.,  price  6d.,  by  post,  64d., 

pOEMS  of  LATER  YEAES.  By  Henry  Sewell  Siozis,  MEDICINE  as  a  PROFUSION  for  WOMEN.  By 

X  Author  of  ‘  The  Vale  of  Lanheme,’  ‘  Memories,’  kc.  -JX  CHARLES  R.  DRY8DALE,  3LD. 

London :  LO-NGMA.VS,  OEEKS.  and  CO.,  Patomorter-row.  London :  E.  OALLOW.  7  Sontt.an.pton  rtr.et.  Stnuid. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  £150,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES,- BEING  THE  BAU.4.NCE  OF 

£350,000  CREATED  FEBRUARY,  1873,  OF 

THE  CREDIT  FONCIER  OF  ENGLAND,  Limited. 

WITH  INTEREST  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY  BY  COUPONS  ATTACHED.  . 

Price  ‘of  Subscription,  lo^’.  per  £ioo  Debenture. 

% 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Quarterly  Interest  Coupon,  due  1st  Decemb3r,  viz.,  £1  vlOs.  per 

£100  Debenture. 

The  net  cost  cf  each  Debenture  is  thereby  reduced  (after  allowing  for  the  discount  on  prepayment  of 
the  instalments),  to  £95  12s.,  the  Debentures  being  redeemable  at  £100  each. 

The  Debentures  are  redeemable  by  half-yearly  drawings,  commencing  1st  December,  1874,  the 
wliolo  to  be  redeemed  by  1st  March,  1880.  .  r  .  ,  , 

-  ^  i  ,1  r 

Reckoning  the  profit  on  redemption  at  Par,  the  return  to  the  investor  will  be  equal  to  over  7  per 
cent,  per  annum.  • 


The  Directors  of  the  Credit  Fourier  of  England  .(Limited)  are  prepared 
to  receive  Subneriptions  for  £150,000  Six  per  Cent  Debentures,  being  the 
balance  of  tlie  £.{50,000  Debenture^  created  Februarj,  1873. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £97  lOs.  per  £100  Debenture,  payable  as 
follows;—  .  „ 

£20  per  Debenture  on  Application. 

25  „  Allotment  (Less  Quarterly  Coupon,  due  1st 

December,  .£1  los.) 

25  „  „  „  Ist  January,  1874. 

27  10s.  „  „  1st  February,  1874. 

£97  108 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  pay  the  whole  amount  on  Allotment,  under 
discount  at  6  per  cent,  ptr  annum  on  the  instalments  prepaid. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  quarterly  Coupon,  due  Ist  December, 
equal  to  fi.lOs.  per  £100  Debenture,  w'Uich  will  be  allowed  as  above. 

The  Debentures  are  payable  to  Bearer,  transferable  from  hand  to  hand 
without  stamp. 

The  interest,  at  the  rate  of  0  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  payable  quarterly  on 
Ist  December,  1st  Hnreh,  Ist  June,  and  1st  September  iu  each  year,  Cou¬ 
pons  for  each  quarterly  payment  being  attached  to  the  Debentures. 

The  Debentures  are  all  to  be  redeemed  bv  Ist  March,  1880,  at  par,  viz.,  £100 
per  £100  Debenture,  by  Half-yearly  Drawings,  commencing  Ist  December, 
1874,  in  aceordanoe  with  the  tollowing  table,  which  is  printed  on  each 
Debeutnro,  a  copy  of  v.iiich  is  enclosed  with  the  Prospectus  : — 

£29,180  Debentures  will  be  paid  off  or  redeemed  on  Ist  December,  1874. 

29,180  „  A  1st  J  line,  1875. 

29,180  „  „  „  1st  December,  1875. 

2t>,18b  „  „  „  Ist  June,  1876. 

29.160  „  „  ,>  Ist  December,  1876. 

29,100  „  „  Ist  June,  1877. 

29.160  ,,  „  „  Ist  December,  1877. 

•29.HW)  ,.  „  „  1st  June,  1878. 

29.1»i0  ,.  ..  M  1st  December,  1878. 

29,101)  ..  „  1st  June,  1879. 

29.1»}o  „  «.  jt  1st  December,  1879. 

29, HV)  ,,  »  1st  March,  1880. 

£350.000 

The  lialf-yoarly  Drawings  will  take  place  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  in 
tl;e  presence  of  u  Notary  Public  of  tlie  City  of  London,  at  least  twenty-one 
days  before  the  respective  half-yearly  dates  on  which  the  bonds  are  to  be 
puul  off  or  r(*d(*emed. 

Public  notice  of  such  Drawings  will  be  given  by  the  Company  at  least  ten 
days  previously,  by  advertisement  in  one  or  more  l.ondon  daily  newspapers, 
and  immediately  after  each  drawing  notice  will  be  given  by  advertisement, 
in  a  similar  manner,  of  the  numbers  and  amounts  ot  the  Debentures  drawn 
ami  to  be  paid  olf. 

The  following  i.s  a  statement  of  the  resources  of  the  Credit  Fonder  of 
England  (Limited) 

Paid  up  Capital  .  £l,250,(X)0 

Reserve  Fund  .  100,000 


In  addition  to  this  the  Company  has  an 
un-called  Capital  of . 


£1,350,000 

250,000 


Total  resources  . Jb*  1,609 ,000 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  not  profits  of  the  Company  for  the 
last  two  years,  after  providing  for  the  Interest  on  the  Debentures  issued  by 
the  Company  :  — 

‘  For  tlic  year  1871 : — 

Half-year  ending  30th  June,  1871  ...  .£50,771  14  4 
Half-year  ending  31st  December, 

1871 .  72.393  0  6 


72,393  0 


-£12.3,164  14  10 


Por  tiu*  year  1872 

Half-year  ending  30th  June.  1872  ...  £115,353  19  9 
Halt-year  ending  3l8t  December, 

1872 .  79.2.'>9  1  9 

- £194,613  1  6 

The  annual  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  above 
£350,00f»  Debentures  is  only  £21,000.  Tiie  security  may  tlierefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  us  an  essentially  sound  and  safe  investment. 

Provisional  Certlticates  will  be  issued  until  the  whole  of  the  instalments 
are  paid,  wlieii  tliey  will  be  exchanged  for  the  Debentures. 

lu  tlie  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in 
full  without  deduction. 

♦  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  all  previous  pay¬ 
ments  liable  to  torfeiture. 

The  allotment  will  take  place  on  the  following  basis — 

One  lialf  the  Debentures  for  subscription  will  be  allotted  rateably  to 
the  Jhareboldera  of  the  Company  iu  proportion  to  their  respective 
holdings. 

The  remaining  half,  together  with  the  portion  (if  any)  not  taken  up  by 
tlie  Proprietors,  will  be  allotted  to  the  public. 


Applications  on  the  form  enclosed  maybb  fonvarded,  together  with  the 
deposit  of  £20  per  debenture,  to  either  of  the  Company's  Banken,  as  under,' 
where  Prospectuses  can  be  had . 
Messrs  Bmitb;  Payne,  and  Smiths,  1  Lombard-streot,  E.C.,  London. 
The" Consolidated  Bank  (Limited),  Thteadneedle-strect,  E.C.,  London. 
The  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Nicholas-lane,  K.C.,  London. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland,  Lothbury,  E.C.,  London. 

Prospectuses  and  'Forms  of  Application  can  also  be  obtained  of  H.  J. 
Barker,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary,  credit  Foncier  of  England  (Limited),  St 
Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  lane,  fel.C.,  London,  and  of  all  Stockbrokers. 

St  Clement's  House,  Clerocnt's-lanc,  E.C. 

London,  November  29, 1873. 

The  following  are  the  Directors  and  Officers  of 

THE  CREDIT  FONCIER  OF  ENGLAND  (Limit^l). 

DIRECTORS.  i  ^  * 

.  .  •  Francis  Mowatt.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Alexander  Fairlie  Cuningham,  Esq. 

General  Sir  George  Balfour,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Francis  Douglas  Grey. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths.  I  * 

The  Consolidated  Bank  (Limited). 

The  National  Bank  of  Sootiand. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland. 

SOMCITOn. 

Frederick  Heritage,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Arthur  Cooper,  Esq.  (Cooper  Brothers  and  Co.) 

Robert  Tucker,  E^.,  Actuary. 

riNANCIAL  SECRETARY. 

'  li.  J.  Barker,  Esq. 

SECRETARY. 

Walter  Bailey,  Esq. 

OFFICES. 

Clement's-lane,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION  for  £150,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES  of 

THE  CREDIT  FONCIER  OF  ENGLAND  (Limited). 

Price  of  Subscription,  £97  lOs,  per  £100  Debenture. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  quarterly  Interest  Coupon  due  Ist 
•  December,  viz.,  £1  lOs.  per  Debenture. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  England  (Limited). 
Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers  tlie  sum  of  pounds, 

being  £20  per  Debenture  on  my  application  for  Debentures  of  £100 

each,  of  tlie  Credit  Foncier  of  England  (Limited),  I  request  you  to  allot  to 
me  that  number  of  Debentures  ;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or 
any  smaller  number,  and  to  pay  the  balance  in  respect  thereof  according  to 
the  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated  29th  November,  1873. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . 

Profession  or  Occupation . . . 

Date . . 1873 

Signature  . . . 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  iu  full,  on  allotment,  under  discount  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Signature . . . 

SUBSCRIPTION  for  £1.50,009  SIX  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES, 
being  the  Balance  of  £350,000  created  February,  1873,  of 

rj^HE  CREDIT  FONCIIiR  of  ENGLAND  (Limited). 

CLOSING  OF  THE  LISTS. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given,  that  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  for  the  above 
will  be  CLOSED  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  the  8th  instant,  for  London,  and 
on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  9th  instant,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  for  Country 
Applications.  By  order, 

H.  J.  BARKER,  Financial  Secretary. 

St  Clemont’s-house,  Clement's  lane,  E.C., 

London,  3rd  December,  1873. 


Printed  by  CH  ILES  W.  RE  YN  ELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW, at7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  lathe  Couaty  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  Decemberj6,  1873. 
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